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WIDENING THE OUTLETS 


FOR GROWERS PRODUCTS 
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It would make you feel more confident of the future if you knew that a regular 
consumer demand was being built up especially for the products of vour groves if you 
knew that your outlets were being steadily widened; if new markets were being cre- 
ated by advertising and sales campaigns. 

Until the American Fruit Growers Inc. inaugurated its sales plan of marketing 
products of growers of all kinds of fruits and vegetables in all parts of the country un- 
der one distinctive trademark, individual growers and associations of growers whose 
production was limited to one or two kinds of fruit or vegetables, had no means of 
keeping the trademark which distinguished their product, before the public continuously 

Participation in the benefits of the advertising of the Blue Goose trademark of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., is offered to growers of quality fruits and vegetables, with- 
out even the sacrifice of their packing house brand. Superimposed on their own label, 
the Blue Goose seal of inspection, serves as a guarantee to consumers, that the prod- 
uct is up to the well known Blue Goose standard of quality. The Blue Goose trademark 
may be used in this manner on the products Of all such growers who sell through the 
American Fruit Growers, 

Blue Goose advertising keeps the public informed every day in the year that the 
Blue Goose trademark stands for the best in fruits and vegetables. 


ANTE RICAN FRUIT GROWERS 
INCORPORATED 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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A 6,000 Pound Capacity Traffic Truck 


That is the Realization of Every Cit- 


rus Growers’ Fondest Hopes 


This new Traffic will go into ANY grove, get a capacity load and come out with an 


ease that is almost unbelieveable to those who have not seen it in actual operation 


The 
NEW 


6000 
Pound 
Traffic 


$2450 


Delivered Tampa 
with 
Pneumatic 
Equipment. 
With dual 
transmission as an 
extra, 
has ten 
speeds 
forward 
and six 
reverse 
making it the 
greatest pulling 
motor 
on the market 
at any price 


This newest TRAFFIC, the 6,000 pound model just on 
the market offers unquestionably the greatest value and 
the most adaptable truck for CITRUS GROWERS that 
has ever been brought to Florida. 


When equipped w:th the new dual transmission this 
particular truck has demonstrated its ability to out-pull 
anything on four wheels. Equipped with dual transmis- 
sion this Traffic has TEN SPEEDS FORWARD AND 
SIX SPEEDS REVERSE. 


In actual demonstration this truck has demonstrated 
its ability to pull out of the most sandy grove under full 
capacity load without the least difficulty. This state- 
ment is made as the result of proven performance in 
Florida. It’s a fact not a theory. 


Like all other TRAFFICS this model is more econom- 
ical of operation, maintenance and first costs than any 
other truck of similar capacity on the market. 


Without the least exaggeration, this 6.000-Ilb. TRAF- 
FIC is the greatest transportation unit for citrus grow- 
ers that has ever been built. Which accounts for the fact 
that we have been hard pushed thus far to keep our de- 
liveries up to our orders. 


The truck sells itself upon its performance. The 
least that YOU can do if in the market for a truck is to 
investigate this truck thoroughly—we’ll gladly rest your 
op‘nion of it upon it’s performance under the most try- 
ing conditions. 


Orders for this model have thus far exceeded our ability to 
make deliveries. When you see one of them in operation 
you are certain to want one. It will pay you to get your 
order in early in order to avoid delay. 


Write, phone, wire or call on us for information. 


The Traffic Truck Sales ©. 


1609-11 Franklin St. 


State of Florida Distributors 


TAMPA, FLA. Phone 4820 
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rowth 


in membership 
and volume of’ 


Florida Gitrus Exchange 


Last Season the Florida Citrus Exchange handled slightly more than 
thirty-three per cent of the carload shipments from the state, according 
to governmental compilations of Florida’s total citrus movement. 


Further, the season marked a new epoch in the affairs of the 
growers’ co-operative organization from another standpoint— 
that of the acknowledged acceptance of the ideas and ideals on 
which it is founded by influential factors in the citrus industry 
throughout the state. 


Polk County was the cradle of the co-operative movement in Flor- 
ida. Naturally, Polk County has since been a bulwark for co-operation 
among the citrus growers. The Polk County crop last season fell short 
of that of the previous year. Despite ithis, the Florida Citrus Exchange 
made a substantial gain in total shipments, because its volume from ter- 
ritory outside of Polk County increased twenty-five per cent over that of 
the previous year. 


Polk County’s loyalty to the co-operative movement has not flagged, 
but Polk County no longer enjoys a keener appreciation of the benefits of 
co-operative marketing than do other progressive sections of the citrus 
area. The East Coast, the West Coast and Central Florida now join in 
loyally supporting the growers’ own marketing organization, which re- 
turns directly to the producers the proceeds of the sale of their fruit, less 
only the actual cost of selling, without a dollar of profit deducted for specu- 
lative purposes. 


But for the organized effort of the growers who comprise the 
membership of the Florida Citrus Exchange, last season would 
have spelled absolute disaster for the citrus producers of Florida. 
It is peculiarly fitting that the Exchange should have been given 
the vote of confidence it received during that season in the form 
of the largest membership and largest volume of total shipments 
in its career to date. This season will see still further expansion 
in the membership of the Florida Citrus Exchange, and increase 
the total volume of shipments handled by it. 



































Ask the manager of any local Association or of any Sub- 
Exchange or write the business manager of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, Tampa. 
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florida’s Mammoth Grove 


H Wonder Spot of the famed Scenic Highlands 


Florida is a land of wonderful de- 
velopment, of magnificent achieve- 
ment. All over the state vast tracts 
of land are being transformed from 
tangled jungles of tropical wilderness 
to magic wonder spots of tropical 
beauty and gradeur. Waste places 
are being made to bloom and blos- 
som with the beauty of lavish nature 
under the trained and intelligent touch 
of man. The worthless acres of yes- 
terday have become the priceless 
fruit and garden plots of today. 

Wherever one travels through the 
citrus belt of South Florida, over its 
magnificent roads, winding among the 
green clad hills and skirting the 
many beautiful lakes of the High- 
lands, this wonderful development is 
to be seen. One need not search for 
evidence of the magic transforma- 
tion going on—the evidence protrudes 
itself on every hand, forcing admira- 
tion even from those who had before 
been prone to doubt. 

And why should it not be so? 

Nature has indeed been lavish in 
her gifts of soil and climate, of sun- 
shine and of rain, in the extent and 
variety of the plant life which she 
has bestowed upon this favored land 
of beauty, health and _ happiness. 
Florida was intended not alone as 
“the world’s play-ground,” but also in 
large measure as the world’s’. store 
house, for here may be produced the 
world’s finest fruits and vegetables. 

Man has been slow to lend his aid 
to nature in the production of the 
food products so peculiarly fitted to 
the conditions existing here, but now 
that man has finally aw@kened to the 
possibilities of our wonderful soil and 


climate, phenominal achievements are 
being made. 

To select one development, or even 
one section, and say of it “here is 
Florida’s greatest development” or 
“this is the finest citrus section of 
Florida,” would be not only unfair, 
but impossible, for Florida is teeming 
with successful developments and has 
many superior citrus regions, each ex- 
celling in some special line. Rather 
is it the purpose of this article to 
give some comprehensiye view of 
what may be termed a typical Flor- 
ida development in a typical citrus 
section. 

Mammoth Grove 

Such a development is that of the 
Florida Highland Citrus Corporation 
at Lake Wales, know as Mammoth 
Grove, a name which is peculiarly fit- 
ting to the work in hand. 

Mammoth Grove is indeed one of 
the largest, as it is one of the first, 
of the really big grove development 
projects of the famous “Scenic High- 
lands” of Polk County, and it is being 
carried out under the guidance of 
men of great vision, high ambitions 
and a determination to achieve. 

One who knows Florida and its pos- 
sibilities, who has witnessed much of 
its development and who is a firm 
believer in its future, has written 
of Mammoth Grove as follows: 

“In your travels in Florida you 
should visit Mammoth Grove—see the 
wonder-sight of all Florida—a devel- 
opment being put on near Lake 
Wales, Florida, by’ a corporation com- 
posed of business men whose pur- 
pose is to make this one of the great- 
est profit producing investments to 


their purchasers possible, and who 
are leaving nothing undone to eventu- 
ally attain this end. 

“At the present time, it is a won- 
derful sight to glance from the‘r water 
tower and see orange trees in rows of 
two miles long, well cultivated and all 
in the best of condition. Citrus grow- 
ers in particular, appreciate the ef- 
fort that is required to cultivate and 
maintain a grove of 1,500 acres—all 
planted, and consisting of 90,000 or- 
ange trees growing. 

“This development will eventually 
comprise 4,600 acres and over 200,000 
orange trees, have their own ‘pack- 
ing house and by-products facilities, 
railroad switch and sufficient. em- 
ployes’ homes to keep all their help 
right with their work, requiring an 
expenditure running up into millions. 

“This development is. planted in 
units of five acres at a_ stipulated 
price acre, charging no interest on 
deferred payments which cover a pe- 
riod of four years payable to suit the 
purchaser. No taxes assessed during 
this paying period. They guarantee 
to turn over to the purchaser, at the 
end of five years, during which time 
they take care of grove which is cov- 
ered by purchase price, a producing 
grove. And at the same time, will 
form a co-operative organization to 
care for the grove at cost thereafter. 
In other words, a person may pur- 
chase in this development and have 
none of the worries of fertilizing, 
spraying, cultivating, picking, packing 
or marketing—this is all taken care 
of by contract with The Florida High- 
lands Citrus Corporation, who are de- 
velopers of Mammoth Grove, at Lake 
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Wales, Florida. 
your while to see 
sight.” 

This is a terse, succinct, prosaic 
and truthful visualization of the Mam- 
moth Grove development. It sts 
forth the plan and purpose of the de- 
velopment, the vastness of its scope 
and the ultimate aim of achievement. 
But it does not carry a picture of the 
wonderful transformation which has 
been and is being made in this tract 
of hill and valley land in its setting of 
lakes and its borderland of native 
timber. It does not bring to the 


mind’s eye the magnificence of the 
{ 


It will be well worth 
this wonderful 
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nearest point from the progressive lit- 
tle city of Lake Wales. At the time 
of the purchase there was not an 
aere of improved land on the tract. 
It existed in its natural state as na- 
ture had made it, open pine land on 
the hills and slopes, a tangle of under- 
growth and palmettoes in the valleys. 

But the men behind the develop- 
ment were actuated by a single pur- 
pose—that of transforming this na- 
tive widerness into a model citrus 
grove in the shortest time 
consistent with efficiency. 

The work of development 
speedily begun. In December. 


possible 


was 
1919, 


eee LT 


citrus trees bear evidence of the 
‘are and attention which has been 
devoted to them by men who thor- 
oughly understand citrus culture in 
all its phases. The remaining 3100 
acres are now UWeing cleared and 
planted and it is the purpose of the 
company to complete the final plant- 
ing by the spring of 1924. 
Only Modern Methods Used 

President and General Manager L. 
H. Kramer of The Florida Highlands 
Citrus Corporation is a believer in 
thoroughness and daily at 
the shrine of efficiency. Slip-shod 
metheds under the ban 


worships 


are strictly 
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Entrance to Mammoth Grove Property. 


progress which has been made nor the 
promise of still greater progress yet 
to be achieved. 

The Florida Highlands Citrus Cor- 
poration is an organization of Indiana 
capitalists and business men who as- 
sociated themselves together for the 
development of Mammoth Grove be- 
cause of a firm conviction that South 
Florida is the world’s greatest citrus 
section. 

Big Tract Purchased 

In October, 1919, The Florida High- 
lands Citrus Corporation purchased a 
tract of 4,600 acres of native wood- 
land “on the Ridge,” two miles at its 


the first clearing was made and in 
March, 1920, the first plantings were 
begun. Trees in this first planting, 
now but twenty-one months old, show 
a wonderful growth. Many of them 
stand fully feet high and all 
are in a wonderfully thrifty condi- 
tion, bespeaking the best of care in 
connection with the wonderful grow- 
ing qualities of the Highland citrus 
soil. 

This first planting, consisting of 
several hundred acres, has been 
steadily augumented until today some 
1500 acres of the tract has been 
cleared and planted, and 90,000 thrifty 


seven 


and any hint of waste is prohibited. 
System is the order of the day in the 
field and the watchword of the office. 

This system is carried out to a nice- 
ty in every detail of every department 
of the work. A battery of seven Wal- 
lis tractors supply the motive power 
for the heavy machinery used on the 
grove, and these are supplemented by 
fourteen mules which are used in the 
lighter work of cultivation “in the 
rows” and close around the young 
tree. Each of these tractors is given 
the “once oyer” each day by the mas- 
ter snemeaaill dda must be pronounced 
in perfect: condition and fit for service 





each night before the master me- 
chanic sleeps. Each Saturday after- 
noon every tractor is thoroughly ov- 
erhauled and tested in every part. 

The same careful inspection is giv- 
en the livestock on the place. Week- 
ly inspection of the mules is made 
by a veterinary and at the first sign 
of an animal being “off-feed” it is 
sent to the hospital and kept apart 
until pronounced in fit condition by 
the veterinary. 

A complete record also is kept of 
the work of each tractor and team of 
mules, as well as of the time of each 
man employed. As a result of this 
system, the exact daily 
matter of perpetual record and 
cost of 


performance 
is a 
the piece of 


any particular 


r 


work may be ascertained at a glance. 
These records show the average cost 
of plowing an acre of land with the 
Wallis tractors to be 51 cents, while 
the cost of discing an acre with the 
same motive power is 37 cents. With 
one 17-foot Acme harrow attached to 
a Wallis tractor eighty-five acres of 
grove may be harrowed ina day. 

In addition to the seven tractors and 
fourteen mules, two trucks and four 
touring cars are in constant service 
at the grove. 


The system of accuracy which 
applies to the work in the field 
is carried out quite as fully in 
the office where the daily  rec- 
ords are kept with an _  accura- 
cy not exceeded by any bank in the 
land. At a moment’s notice the audi- 
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tor can turn to the record of any 
given tree in the 90,000-acre plant- 
ing and give its complete history, in- 
cluding the date on which it was re- 
ceived from the nursery, the date 
of planting, the variety to which it 
belongs, size at planting, number of 
fertilizations each year, number and 
date of sprayings, replacements if 
any, and other data connected 
with the history of the tree. All this 
requires work, but it also spells effi- 

and efficiency is the first of 
commandments at Mammoth 


any 


ciency 
the 
Grove. 
Location and Extent 
Mammoth Grove occupies a beau- 
tiful site comprising rolling hills, gen- 


tle slopes and picturesque valley 


lands interspersed with many pretty 
lakes and abutting on one of Polk 
county’s noted bodies of water, Lake 
Pierce, which forms a natural water 
protection along the entire northern 
length of th® vast tract. 

The property comprising the 4,600 
acres of this development has an ex- 
treme length of three and one-half 
miles east and west, is two miles 
wide at the western extremity and 
three and one-half miles at the east- 
ern end. 

Near the center of the property 
from north to south and about one 
and one-half miles from the entrance 
to the property at the southwestern 
corner, are grouped the headquarters 
buildings of this great development. 
These buildings include the manager’s 


Panoramic view of big developm:nt f10m top of water tower. 
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office with its suites for the clerical 
force, mechanical work-shop, tool and 
machinery houses, stock barns and 
corals and the living quarters for the 
white employees on the place. Here 
too are the experiment plots and the 
huge water tower which supplies run- 
ning water for the various buildings. 
Farther away, and entirely isolated 
from the houses occupied by the white 


employees, are the quarters for the 
negro laborers. 
Cleanliness and sanitation are ev- 


erywhere in evidence. No litter, trash 
or rubbish is permitted to accumulate, 
while baths for the use of employees 
and their families are provided in the 
work-shop and in the homes. This 


feature of cleanliness and order also 





prevails in the grove tracts, where 
constant and thorough cultivation 
tends to keep the groves not only in 
the best possible condition, but also 
to make them presentable and at- 
tractive to the eye. 
A Panoramic Revelation 

From the gallery surrounding the 
high water tower one gets a panoram- 
ic revelation of the grandeur and ex- 
tent of this development which no 
word picture can possibly supply. 
From this vantage ground, extending 
in every direction to the distant rim 
of native woodland, stretches forth a 
magnificent view of citrus achieve- 
ment. Tree upon tree, row upon row, 
many of them two miles in extent 
and set out with mathematical pre- 
cision, acre upon acre of vivid green 







Six 


the thrifty growth of this 
full of promise of 


attesting 
embryo grove and 
coming production. 

From this situation gets 


one some 


idea of the vastness of the work un- 
der way. In addition to the extensive 
plantings already made and the thou- 
sands of acres yet to be cleared and 
planted, the beginning of 
the great project which is to 
connect with the 


Lake 


one 
road 
Mammoth 
outside world, with terminals at 
Wales and Templetown. 
This stretch of hard-surfaced roads, 


sees 


Grove 


on which work is now in progress, 


comprises ten miles of Bartow clay 


tra- 
Florida 
This 


miles of which 
The 


Corporation. 


road bed, 
the 
Highlands 
road, which will be completed during 


seven 
holdings of 
Citrus 


verse 


the winter, leaves the asphalt of the 
“Scenic Highway” just north of Lake 
the southwest 


Wales, extends to cor- 


Headquarters Buildings near center of big development tract. 


ner of the Mammoth Grove property 
and thence across this development to 
Templetown on the southeast. This 
road will furnish a hard-surfaced road 
way entirely across the tract from 
east to west, across a portion of the 
western end and much of the eastern 
the tract. 
being made for a hard-surfaced road- 
way the from 
north to south, intersect ng the main 
highway at the buildings 
the center of the tract. 


e-d of Provision also is 


across development 


office near 
Grove Sub-Divisions 

devolepment 
the 

acres 


The for 
sub-division of 
units of five each. Each of 
these untis will upon a 
way, g ving easy access to each plot. 
Allowance made for divis’on 


provides the 


vast tract into 


road- 


face 


also is 
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fences between the plots and for 
building sites for such of the _ pur- 
chasers as may desire to make their 
home upon the land. 

Plantings already made 
still to be made are of Duncan grape- 
fruit 
anges, all standard var.eties of proven 
the the North. 
Railroad Facilities 

The line of the Tampa-Lake 
Wales of the Air 
Line railroad passes through the prop- 
erty distance of and one- 
halt and the statt:on of Mam- 
moth Grove is maintained on the prop- 
giving outside 
markets for Which will be 
produced on and easy 
may be 


and those 


and Pineapple and Valencia or- 


worth in markets of 
main 
extension Seaboard 
for a one 
miles 


access to 
fruit 
groves 
for which 
from the outside. 
property ideal 
abutting as it 


erly, easy 
the 
the 
ingress supplies 
needed 
The 


from 


has protection 


frosts, does on 


of the more hardy in the opeti. 
Among the fruits and plants now td 
be seen growing in this experimental 
plot are avocados, mangos, pineapples, 
papayas, and all manner of sub-trop- 
ical plants and shrubs. A park lke 
appearance has been created and this 
feature will be still further elaborated 
as time goes on, it being the intention 
of the management not only to beau- 
tity the property but to encourage the 
planting of other sub-tropical fruits 
besides cicrus in every ava‘lable space. 
experimental 
weather 
and 


In addition to his 
Mr. Holland acts as 
observer for the government 
makes daily readings of temperatures, 
barometric conditions and wind velo- 
city and rainfall. He is also working 
in close co-operation with the depart- 
ment of agriculture and with state and 
his experimental 


work, 


county agents in 


work, 





Lake Pierce which extends for the en- 
tire length of the tract on the north, 
an ideal location for a grove project. 
Besides his great lake which mod fies 
the temperature during the winter 
months, some twenty-five smaller 
lakes dot the surface of the land 
th ough out the entire extent of the 
holdings. Certainly no better grove 
location could have been selected. 
Experimental Work 

that the grove plantings are 
under attention has been 
turned to experimental! work along 
other horticultural lines. Under the 
d rection of Mr. Frank L. Helland, an 
been 


Now 


well way, 


experiment station has estab- 
lished where all sorts of sub-tropical 
fruits and plants are being grown, 


some under shade protection and some 


Some fifty men are employed upon 
the place regularly and this number 
is greatly augmented during the busy 
planting seasons. These employes 
are prov ded with comfortable and 
sanitary houses, and have created 
among themselves a little community 
in which friendly social relations add 
to the charm of the pleasant condi- 
tions under which they live and which 
makes rural life in Florida the real’- 
zation of that which is but a dream 
e ong residents of rural communities 
in less favored regions. 

Many: Sales Being Made 

Manager Kramer reports that many 
are being made and numerous in- 
quiries are being made da‘ly. While 
the sales cover practically every state 
in the Union and parts of Canada, full 


sale. 




























fifty per cent. of the sales have been 
made to residents of Florida. This 
is a gratifying condition, as it attests 
the confidence of people who know 
Florida and citrus conditions in the 
solidity and promise of this develop- 
ment. Next to Florida, 
Ohio and Indiana have been the most 
numerous purchasers of tracts in this 
development, but even California has 
supplied its quota of those who have 
disblayed their faith in 
citrus section and in Mammoth Grove 
as a successful development. 
The Co-operative Feature 
A feature which appeals to 
buyers is the provision under which 
a co-operative organization will have 
charge of the care of the groves, the 
sale of the fruit and the purchase of 
supplies, thus relieving the individ- 
ual owner of the necessity of himself 
these details 


residents of 


Florida as a 


many 


giving attention to and 
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greatly lessening the cost through the 
volume of business handled. 
This co-operative feature is made pevr- 
petual, but the operations of the or- 
ganization may be expanded or cur- 
tailed from time to time to meet ex- 
isting conditions, as the owners them- 
selves will be the dictators of the or- 
ganization’s policy. It is estimated 
that this co-operative feature will re- 
duce the cost of care-taking 
fully 33 1-3 per cent. to say nothing 
of its advantages in buying supplies 
and marketing fruit. 
The Men at the Helm 

As previously stated, the men at the 
development are Indi- 
business men. Offices are main- 
tained on the property at Lake Wales, 


larger 


alone 


head of this 


ana 


where President and General Man- 
ager L. H. Kramer is in personal 
charge, and at Evaisville, Ind. 

The officers of the corporation are: 





Seven 


Louis H. Kramer, and 


general manager. 


pres:dent 


David Ingle, vice-president. 
George E. Garlinger, secretary. 
Paul H. treasurer and 


genera’ 


Schmidt, 


counsel. 
Judge resi- 


dent 


Spessard L. Holland, 


counsel. 

Peter N. Cornwell, sales manager. 

These gentlemen have certainly un- 
dertaken one of the greatest devel- 
opments in Florida and they have al- 
ready carried it to the point where 
its successful conclusion is assured. 
One who visits their development and 
views what has been accomplished 
but admit that they have 
bought with foresight and are building 
with a care which assures the per- 
manency of their great undertaking in 
one cf Florida’s most favored citrus 
sections. 


cannot 








A close-up view of twenty-one-months-old citrus trees. 


PREPARATION FOR PLANTING 
ORANGE TREES 


Localities differ so greatly in 
their relations to ‘Orange Tree’”’ de- 
velopment that the treatment of the 
site selected for the grove, previous 
to setting the orange trees, must be 
determined by local conditions. 
There are, however, certain general 
principles, which apply to all locali- 
ties. 

The habit of the orange tree is 
never restricted by a small circle im- 
mediately around the trunk. It is 
eventually to occupy, and feed from 
the entire area. The entire soil must 
therefore eventually be workd, if the 
best results are to be secured. This 
can never be so effectually and eco- 
nomically accomplished as before the 
orange trees are in place. The char- 
acter of the soil must determine the 
depth of the breaking—but one foot 
is seldom too deep. 

The first working should be ac- 
complished during the fall or winter 
preceding the planting. Vegetation 
will, thus have a chance to decom- 
pose and leave a mellow bed for the 





roots of orange trees. 
Where practised 
the land should be carefully graded 
so that all parts be reached by the 
water, and the accumulation of pools 
be prevented. 


the young 
irrigation is to be 


Should the soil be somewhat sub- 
ject to excessive moisture, as in the 
case with some hammock and glade 
lands in Florida or Louisiana, the 
land should be thrown into beds as 
wide as the distance between the in- 
tended rows of trees, which should 
then be planted in the centre of the 
The water furrows will then be 
half between the rows, which 
hould run in the direction of the 
natural slope or drainage of the land. 


beds. 
way 


The land should be susceptible to 
the thorough cultivation of the whole 
All abstacles to such treatment 
should be removed. There is no more 
rocks in a 


crop. 


excuse for stumps and 
than in a garden. Note that 
clean culture must always be fol- 
lowed, but that perfect control good 
and full 


orange trees, are not possible when 


fsrove 


conditions protection of 


obstacles to perfect cultivation exist. 


LOUISIANA SATSUMA GROWERS 
THREATENED BY CITRUS CANKER 


Fearing that citrus canker will de- 
stroy their groves, the satsuma grow- 
ers of the Lower Gulf Coast in Louis- 
iana are asking the legislature of that 
state to render assistance in combat- 
ting the pest. 

Advices from Louisiana state that 
fruit growers of the lower coast, un- 
der the leadership of John Dymond of 
appeared before’ the 
committee on appropriations of the 
house to plead for an appropriation 
of $25,000 to wipe out citrus canker 
and save the satsuma orange crop of 
the state. Unless something is done 
these growers told the committee the 
great fruit crop of that section will 
be completely destroyed and Louis- 
iana satsumas, which these growers 
said were recognized as the finest in 
the world, would disappear. 

The committee voted to 
mend the appropriation. 


Plaquemines, 


recom- 


“Canker is devasting our parish,” 
Milton E. Schaffer told the commit- 
tee. “Unless something is done we 
will be destroyed.” 
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TEXANS WILL PROTECT GROVES 

Texas has never been reckoned among the 
great citrus producing states. True, in some sec- 
tions along the Gulf Coast, the satsuma has flour- 
ished in greater or less degree: and in isolated 
sections in the Brownville “delta” real oranges 
have been grown in small plots for some years. 

But of late, certain Texans, with the courage 
of their convictions paramount, have gone into 
the game of citrus culture with that same vigor 
which always characterizes the Texan in action. 
Florida has been called upon to supply thousands 
of citrus trees for planting in the Brownville sec- 
tion. These Texans believe that they have the 
soil and the climate and other natural conditions 
for the growing of citrus fruits—and they have 
invested hundreds of thousands of dollars as a 
guarantee of their faith. 

And now they are backing up their judgment 
by the investment of still other thousands of dol- 
lars in “frost insurance.” Those Texans are tak- 
ing no chances. They know the wiles of the 
Texas climate, even in the Brownville district— 
know that it is more changeable than the moods 
of a woman in the height of her first love—and 
they are not going to be caught napping. 

Already, it is said, more than 10,000 grove 
heaters have been purchased by the growers of a 
single county, and the campaign of buying has 
only nicely begun, which isn’t bad for a section 
just starting citrus culture. 

Fiorida growers might well take a lesson in pre- 
caution from their Texas brothers. True, the cli- 
mate of Florida is less subject to sudden change 
than that of Texas, but even in Florida sudden 
and violent drops in temperature are by no means 
unknown—and it is just such drops which have 
always caused the injury which in times past 
has been done to citrus trees here. 

A little money spent in “frost insurance” of the 
proper kind is money well invested by any citrus 
grower, whether he be in Florida, Texas or Cali- 
fornia. 

Many Florida citrus growers are watching with 
interest the grape growing experiments being car- 
ried on at Oldsmar. Success there, which seems 
to be assured, will mean the adaptation of many 
acres of Florida land to grape culture. 
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GROVE ACCOUNTING 


Are you a “guesser” or do you know? 

According to Edward N. Hurley, ex-chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, reports re- 
ceived by the commission show that but one-half 
of the business corporations reporting to the com- 
mission knew whether they were making or los- 
ing money. 

In tossing a coin, you have a fifty-fifty chance 
to win. In business, only fifty per cent. know 
whether they are winning or losing. 

To which fifty do you belong? 

We believe that more than fifty per cent. of the 
fruit growers know whether they are making 
or losing money, but at that the percentage is en- 
tirely too small. All should know. 

The keeping of systematic accounts is becom- 
ing increasingly important to the fruit grower. 
Not only is it almost imperative in order to satis- 
factorily prepare income tax reports, but it af- 
fords a grower facts and figures upon which he 
can base his comparisons year by year and gives 
him a grasp of his business which cannot be had 
by “guess.” 

The grower is a busy man. He hasn’t time or 
inclination to study complicated accounting 
methods. But, according to federal specialists, 
once the principles of bookkeeping are understood 
a simple system can be devised to meet the needs 
ot each group of producers. 

The foundation of any set of books is an in- 
ventory showing assets and liabilities. The assets 
include real estate, livestock, tools, machinery 
produce, feed and supplies, cash on hand and in 
bank, and accounts receivable, or what is due the 
grower at the time the inventory is taken. The 
department of agriculture says that real estate 
should be valued at what it could be sold for un- 
der normal conditions, live stock, feed and fruit 
at market prices less cost of marketing, machin- 
ery and tools, at a price allowing for annual de- 
preciation. The liabilities include, of course, 
mortgages, notes and accounts payable.. The 
sum of the liabilities deducted from the assets 
represents the grower’s net worth. This is of in- 
estimable value in negotiating a loan. 

The grower can go a little farther and carry 
his items so as to show his profits and losses. 
This requires some classification. No hard and 
fast rule for classification can be followed, as each 
set of growers has its own particular conditions 
to meet, but certain established principles should 
be followed. 


STEM END ROT 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a most 
timely article on “Stem End Rot,” prepared in 
collaboration by H. R. Fulton, J. R. Winston and 
J. J. Bowman of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This is one of 
the most important subjects which citrus grow- 
ers have to study, and the manner in which it is 
handled by the investigators of the department of 
agriculture presents the matter so clearly that 
all may understand. 

The article, which The Citrus Industry takes 
pleasure in presenting to its readers, is printed 
with the authority and at the suggestion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 








MUCH INTEREST IN DIVERSIFICATION 

That citrus growers are giving much 
thought to the subject of diversifying their hor- 
ticultural endeavors is shown by the interest 
manifested in recent articles in The Citrus Indus- 
try dealing with the culture of fruits other than 
citrus. 

While there is no disposition on the part of any 
citrus grower, so far as we can learn, to lessen 
his efforts to produce more and better crops of 
citrus, there is a growing disposition to add new 
lines of fruit and to branch out into hitherto un- 
tried channels of sub-tropical fruit culture, 

Avocados seem easily to lead for favor among 
citrus growers, Owing to their adaptability to 
Florida conditions, but the mango, papaya, fig, 
Surinam cherry, grapes and other sub-tropical 
fruits also find favor with many citrus growers. 

This disposition to take on new lines of horti- 
culture without in any manner detracting from 
present efforts to bring citrus culture to a higher 
and more profitable plane, is one which The Cit- 
rus Industry is glad to note. It is a move in the 
right direction. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

The following from the Lakeland Telegram 
emphasizes a truth and “points a moral” which 
it would be well for Floridians to read and heed. 
Florida is so unlike any other state that any at- 
tempt at description of its varied resources and 
its varied beauties are misleading to the outsider 
unless accompanied by facts and figures. The 
Telegram says: 

“Almost everybody who comes to Florida 
byings with him a preconceived notion of the 
state which he has to revise as soon as he looks 
around. Their conclusion is that the ‘Florida lit- 
erature,” that is, the advertising matter sent out 
by real estate agents and boards of trade, is all 
false. The trouble is, however, not with what 
they have read about Florida, but with the im- 
pression it made on them. 

“Florida is like no other state. No standards of 
comparison are available with which to describe 
it. The writer throws in adjectives, figures of 
speech and the superlatives which a “close up” 
of the situation inspires in him, and hopes that 
his impressions will be reproduced in the distant 
reader. That does not happen. The reader gets 
a set of impressions, based on his own previous 
experience, which may be very different from the 
actual fact. 

“Even pictures are misleading. They do not 
show the entire background and setting, which 
are just as essential as the picture itself to a com- 
plete understanding. Neither do they show the 
atmosphere nor the “feel’’ of the climate, which 
are just as much parts of Florida as the orange 
grove or the fiddler crab. 

“The moral of this is obvious. If you want to 
write effectively about this state use facts and 
figures. Leave pen pictures to the professional 
word artist. When you tell a man who has never 
visited the state how an avocado tree looks with 
a mocking bird on the topmost bough, he gets a 
mental picture of the old home orchard with cat- 
birds swinging on the limbs, and when he sees it 
is different he feels that he has been deceived; 
but tell him that two hundred carloads of produce, 
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at so much per hamper on the platform, have 
been shipped from a certain point, and he has a 
tangible and interesting fact to work with. 

“Florida is full of just such facts. And the 
world is full of people to whom such facts are far 
more interesting than the finest description of 
natural beauty that could be given. The poetic 
style maybe be justified in describing orange 
groves, but the cold matter of fact statement that 
sO many boxes are produced and sold at so much 
per box is the point over which 95 per cent of the 
readers will linger longest. 

Failure to observe this distinction is the cause 
of a good deal of wasted paper and ink, and not 
a little misunderstanding which is difficult and 
costly to remove.” 


OUR FORESTS INSURANCE AGAINST WAR 
, While all the talk is on about disarmament the 
United States is being rapidly disarmed in its 
most important resource and that is its forests 
products. The products of the forest are the 
backbone of all industry. Every man in the Ex- 
peditionary Forces from Pershing to private will 
tell you war cannot be made without trees. They 
saw that demonstrated on every hand. It is time 
for the United States to wake up and put itself 
in a position of comfort in regard to forest prod- 
ucts. We have wasted our forests for half a cen- 
tury with no thought of day after tomorrow as 
the American Forestry Association well puts it. 
The Scientific American takes up the cudgel in an 
article by Charles Frederick Carter who puts it 
this way: 

“Now that a comprehensive program for for- 
est conservation has been formulated for the first 
time and submitted to Congress as the “Snell 
Bill,” a brief inventory of our forest resources to- 
day and a summary of the efforts now being made 
to provide for the needs of tomorrow should be 
of interest, although such a survey is hardly flat- 
tering the National vanity. The Snell Bill ap- 
propriates $1,000,000 yearly for five Years for re- 
foresting denuded lands in the National Forests. 
As the average cost of planting is $10 an acre, 
this would provide for the reforesting of 100,000 
acres a year. This is regarded as the maximum 
practicable program by the National Forest Pro- 
gram Committee representing professional for- 
esters and a large number of organizations inter- 
ested in forest conservation, although an ideal 
program would be 1,000,000 acres a year carried 
on uninterruptedly for 81 years.” 

That’s the talk. A good healthy national policy 
looks to us like the best kind of insurance. If 
you do not think so look around your office or 
your home and see how far you would get without 
forest products. Then tell Your congressman to 
keep an eye on the Snell Bill hearing Jan. 9. 


After your fruit has been produced, it must 
still be protected until marketed, and marketed 
intelligently, if you are to receive the full meas- 
ur of reward for the time, effort and money ex- 
pended in production. 


This number closes the second year of publi- 
cation of The Citrus Industry. The achievements 
of the past and the outlook for the future might 
easily have been much worse. 
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Stem Gnd Rot of Citrus Fruit 


By H. R. Fulton, J. R. Winston, and 
J. J. Bowman, Office of Fruit 
Disease Investigations 
‘U. S. Department of 

' Agriculture 


Extensive experiments now being 
conducted by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry on stem end rot of citrus fruit 
indicate several facts that must be 
considered in the proper handling of 
citrus fruit from localities where stem 
end rot occurs. 

In Florida, where most of the work 
has been carried on, and to the oranges 
and grapefruit of which state. the 
statement made herein particularly 
apply, either of two fungi, Phomopsis 
citri or Diplodia natalensis, may cause 
stem end rot. The effects on the fruit 
are so colsely similar as to be indis- 
tinguishable in early stages of the 
rot, except by laboratory methods. 
The life habits of the fungi also are 
closely parallel in so far as now 
known. 

The main points of difference are 
the temperature requirements for de- 
velopment, and the geographical dis- 
tribution of the two fungi. 


In Florida Diplodia stem end rot 
infection, contrary to previous opin- 
ion, occurs generally over the state. 
Its slower rate of development at or- 


dinary temperatures, as compared 
with Phomopsis has _ resulted in the 
latter showing up first in fruits really 
infected with both fungi. While 
Phomopsis occurs in the major _por- 
tion of the citrus belt of Florida, 
there are some sections of its souther- 
most portion that appear to be free 
from it. In such sections Diplodia ef- 
fect is not masked by the more rapid 
growth of Phomopsis, and has long 
been recognized there as the cause of 
stem end rot. 

In Porto Rico all of the stem end rot 
so far studied has been of the Diplod- 
ia type, conditions there being simi- 
lar in this respect to southernmost 
Florida. 

In California the Phomopsis type of 
stem end rot has been recently found 
by Dr. O. F. Burger from certain defi- 
nite localities of limited extent. 

In testing the temperature relations 
of these rots, composite samples of 
oranges from a number of groves were 
held in constant temperature cham- 
bers under maximum conditions of 
humidity, at 50, 59, 68, 77 and 86 de- 
grees F. At three-day intervals the 
lots were examined, all rotted fruit 
removed and cultures made for exact 
determination of the cause of rot. In 


addition to the two types of stem end 
rot, blue mold rot due to Penicillium 
species was the only one of import- 
ance. 

At 86 degrees F. Diplodia made its 
most rapid and extensive develop- 
ment. At this temperature it far ex- 
ceeded Pencillium, and fully equalled 
Phomopsis as a cause of rot. 

At 77 degree F. Phomopsis made its 
best development, which about equall- 
ed the combined Diplodia and Pencil- 
lium rot at this temperature. 

At 68 degrees F. Pencillium made 
its best development, and was about 
twice as prevalent as the considerably 
slowed Diplodia, but was exceeded 
after the second week by Phomopsis. 

At 59 degrees F. there was a dis- 
tinct slowing down of all three rots, 
with Diplodia practically negligible, 
but with Phomopsis still considerable 
after the second week. 

At 50 degrees F. no Diplodia rot 
occured during the 36 days of the test 
and Phomopsis and Penicillium were 
very well controlled for three weeks. 

In general, at temperatures of 68 
degrees F. the total loss from all three 
rots is about the same, but with vary- 
ing proportions of the three types ac- 
cording to the peculiar temperature 
requirements of each. At 59 degrees 
F. the first distinct checking of total 
rot is secured, and this amounts for 
all types collectively to about five 
or six days extension of the time for 
successful marketing. At 50 degrees 
the first really satisfactory control 
is approximated, with a further ex- 
tension of the safety limit by some 
five or six days. Stated otherwise, a 
given lot of average oranges may be 
expected to hold up satisfactorily for 
twice as long at 50 degrees F. as at 
69 degrees F. 

In attempting to use the above ex- 
perimentally developed facts as a 
guide in practical handling of citrus 
fruit, consideration must be given to 
the following points: 

(1). The experimental fruit was 
taken from eight groves to secure a 
fair average. The several compon- 
ent lots differed in their individual 
behavior. Any lot of citrus fruit 
might make a better or a worse show- 
ing than this composite lot, accord- 
ing to its initial condition, exposure to 
infection, or method of handling. Some 
seasons or periods in a season might 
show more rot tendency than others. 

(2). The fruit tested, with the ex- 
ception of that from one grove, was 
placed in the temperature chambers 
within a few hours after picking, and 


the individual fruits had every chance 
to reach the temperatures| of, the 
chambers in minimum time. In com- 
mercial handling of fruit a longer time 
is required for packing, and the in- 
terior of a car or the middle fruits 
of a box are rather slowly cooled to 
surrounding ranges of lowered tem- 
peratures. 

(3). Each rot passes through an in- 
cubation period, relatively short for 
blue mold and longer for the stem- 
end rots, during which period the par- 
ticular rot fungus is developing at a 
steady rate in the tissues, the rate 
being slowed down at low tempera- 
tures and increasing in rapidity up to 
the optimum for each particular fun- 
gus. Low temperatures merely re- 
tard, and do not necessarily prevent 
rot development. The amount of slow- 
ing down depends on the temperature 
and the peculiarities of each of these 
three fungi. When fungus develop- 
ment reaches a certain point, whether 
rapidly or slowly, the visible effects 
are seen in the rotting of the fruit 
tissues. At ordinary temperatures 
Penicillium begins to show its effects 
early, being usually worst during the 
first week or ten days. It forms 
spores quickly and secondary spread 
from a decayed to adjacent sound 
fruit in a commercial package may 
lead to later increases. Phomopsis 
has a longer incubation period and 
does not appear in quantity at ordi- 
nary temperatures until the second 
week when Penicillium has begun to 
decline. It keeps up its rate of ap- 
pearance for several weeks. Spread 
by contact to adjacent fruits is far 
less usual than for Penicillium be- 
cause it, in common with Diplodia, 
seldom if ever forms spores in the 
decayed fruit. Diplodia is slower than 
Phomopsis at ordinary temperatures. 

(4). Pencillim infection occurs reg- 
ular at points where the protective 
epidermis has been injured, as by a cut 
or bruise. It is therefore recognized 
as a wound rot. Neither Phomopsis 
nor Diplodia depends on such path- 
ways of entrance. They seem to have 
the ability to enter readily the stem 
end of a perfectly sound fruit, and 
injuries to the skin do no materially 
increase chances for stem end rot in- 
fection. 

For commercial purposes a lower 
range than 50 degrees F., to secure 
rapid cooling of all fruits to the 50 
degrees F. point is the least to be 
recommended. A 45 degree F. fruit 
temperature is highly desirable. Pre- 


Continued on »age 22. 
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The Hvocado from the Investor’s Standpoint 


The Avocado, peer of salad fruits, 
during its short history in this coun- 
try has stirred the enthusiasm of its 
grower, has been favorably received 
in all the largest markets of this coun- 
try, and has gained for itself an en- 
viable position from the investor’s 
standpoint. 


This fruit was first discovered by 
the earliest Spanish explorers in Cen- 
tral and South America, and has since 
been distributed around the tropical 
world. Never before its introduction 
to Southern California and Florida 
has it been grown under modern 
grove methods, and never before has 
it been marketed on a scale to have 
reached the proportions of an indus- 
try. 

It is not unusual in the develop- 
ment of new sections of our country 
to find new and favorable locations 
for the growing of fruits well known 
and established in our markets, but 
it is very rare, indeed, to find a new 
fruit with all the qualities to create 
an unlimited demand that has never 
before been exploited on a commer- 
cial scale. 


The topic assigned to me, “The 
Avocado from the Investor’s Stand- 
point,” in its discussion calls for a 
record of the past performance of the 
Avocado in South Florida, and of its 
fruits in the markets of our country. 
Will it pay the prospective grower to 
grow Avocados as we grow other 
fruits in this State? Will he be re- 
warded financially for capital invested 
and labor expended in growing this 
fruit? 

Fortunately, the Avocado has made 
some very conclusive performance rec- 
ords right here in South Florida upon 
which to base expectations as to the fu- 
ture success of Avocado growing. We 
have passed the experimental stage 
and have established some very vital 
and fundamental facts upon which to 
base our predictions as to the finan- 
cial success a grower of Avocados may 
#, vect. Fortunately als», the fruit- 
shicred to our markets avy not only 
made records but have b-oken all rec- 
ords for returns on fruit shipn-ent:. 

In all horticultural pursuits thre 
are two main factors ossential to ths 
success of the undertaking, viz.: Pro- 
duction of the fruit under practical 
conditions; and market distribution 
of the product at a profit. 


It would be ruinous to attempt to 
grow any fruit on a commercial scale 
in a locality where soil and climate 
or any other condition prevented the 





By L. f. Lipsie 


fullest development or interfered with 
the natural functioning of the tree; 
nor would it be practical to grow any 
fruit commercially where cost of land 
or cost of bringing the grove into 
bearing and maintaining it in a healthy 
and prolific state were so great that 
even the best returns could not show 
a profit on the investment. 

The best and most conclusive evi- 
dence that we can produce the fruit 
under practical conditions in favored 
sections of South Florida; that our 
soil and climate and _ seasons of 
drought and rainfall are all congenial 
to the fullest development of the tree 
and its fruit, lies in the trees now 
growing in this section and the fruits 
they have produced in past seasons. 

We have in Southern Dade county 
seedling trees twenty to twenty-five 
years old and budded trees nearly as 
old. Trees that have weathered our 
storms, overcame frost injuries, or suf- 
fered none; rested in our periods of 
drought, and rejoiced in our tropic 
rains and sunshine. For twenty-five 
years some of them have accepted 
our climate and weather in all its 
moods and just as nature makes it 
and they stand today beautiful and 
thrifty specimens with all the vigor 
of youth. 


I doubt whether the Avocado trees of 
the same age growing in their native 
lands in South and Central America 
would much surpass our trees in size 
and vigor or in productivity. Some 
of these old trees have a spread of 
fifty feet or more and tower no less in 
height. Some of them are so large in 
girth that my two arms would barely 
encircle’ their trunks. Many of them 
in one grove about fifteen miles south 
of Miami, were broken almost to the 
ground during the severe storm of 
1910, but undaunted and with renewed 
vigor have put on new tops and quickly 
regained their place with their more 
fortunate neighbors. These old seed- 
lings have not only made a favorable 
showing in size and vigor, but have 
also been generous in the produc- 
tion of crops. It is not uncommon for 
some of these trees to yield fifty or 
sixty dozen fruits. From a group of 
almost a dozen trees, 4,200 fruits have 
been sold and perhaps many more 
were produced by the same trees in 
other seasons. 

These factsastotrees now growing 
are brought to the investor’s attention 
to show that the Avocado is at home 
in parts of South Plorida; that our 
soil and our climate are congenial to 
the productivity and longevity of the 


Avacado; that we have passed the 
experimental stage of Avocado grow- 
ing here; and that we have here the 
first factor essential to the success of 
‘Avocado ,rowing—the right condi- 
tions for the practical production of 
the fruit. 

The growth and vigor of the trees 
show that our soil and climate, our sea- 
sons of rain and drought are congenial 
to the fullest development of the tree 
and its fruit. Our past experience in 
growing Avocados demonstrates most 
convincingly that these sections of 
South Florida are natural Avocado 
sections; that we have a_ natural 
Avocado belt here just as truly as 
they have a peach belt about Fort Val- 
ley, Georgia; just as certain as there 
is a natural cherry section about 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. And just as 
the Hood River Valley became famous 
for its apples, so will South Florida 
become famous for its Avocados. 

The second factor essential to the 
success of Avocado growing is the 
profitable distribution or sale of the 
fruit. The returns on Avocados sold 
in all past seasons have been most 
gratifying. Prices received by. the 
grower from the time first shipments 
were made to this date are evidence of 
its popularity, and the demand for this 
fruit has made it the highest priced 
fruit on the American market today. 
Our budded varieties of Avocados 
have made records of sales, in indi- 
vidual cases, which, used as a basis 
for computing grove returns would run 
into figures to stagger the imagina- 
tion. 


The fruit from a grove in Southern 
Dade County consisting of 200 budded 
trees returned over $800.00 to the 
grower three and one-half years after 
trees were planted. The next season 
the fruit was sold for $1,200.00 on the 
trees. Then followed two lean years 
on account of frost injury to the tips 
and bloom buds. Last season the 
fruit from this same grove netted the 
grower over $4,000.00. 

It is not uncommon to sell budded 
varieties of Avocados at from $10.00 
to $20.00 per crate of about three doz- 
en fruits, and the usual range of 
prices of the later budded varieties, on 
the tree, is from $2.00 to $3.00 per 
dozen. The question that arises in © 
the mind of the investor is, “Will the 
market continue to pay the price 
paid in past years?” ‘ 

The prices of Avocados or of any 
other fruit are governed by the law 
of supply and demand, and the answer 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE CITRUS FNDUSTRY 


‘Progress of Grape Growing in Florida 


By @. 6. Bolles, President florida Grape Growers Hssociation 


Grape growing on a commercial 
basis is increasing in Florida, and 
there are indications that it may in 
time become second only to the citrus 
industry itself. A number of orange 
and grapefruit growers have investi- 
gated the advantages of planting 
adapted bunch grapes between the 
rows of their young citrus trees. The 
grapes will fair crop in six- 
to eighteen months after plant- 
ing, and can produce full crops in the 
third summer from planting ,at the 
age of two and one-half years. They 
figure that the grapes will pay for the 
citrus trees and their care before the 
citrus trees get to bearing age, at 
which time, of course, the grapes can 
be transplanted to another field. 


bear a 
teen 


There is also a real grape growing 
industry being developed in Florida 
on its own merits. At the convention 
of the Florida Grape Growers’ Associ- 
ation in November 7, 1921, 
an experience meeting was held, dur- 


Oidsmar 


ing which a number of grape growers 
told how many acres they have plant- 
ed, how they handled them, how much 
money they made during the past sea- 
son and what they planning to 
do to increase their incomes. A big 
majority of the grape growers will 
double or triple their present acre- 
age, so it is very evident they are sat- 
isfied with the results. One man in 
central Florida said he had made 
$700 from half an acre in 1921, while 
a number of others reported big prof- 
its equal to or better than those in the 
citrus industry. 


are 


There have been numerous failures 
made in Florida by trying to do the 
impossible, that is, trying to grow Cal- 
ifornia and European and _ northern 
states varieties of grapes in this sub- 
tropical climate. It cannot be done 
profi tably tor any length of time, be- 
cause the vines become diseased and 
die from attacks which can be suc- 
cessfully resisted by the Carmen and 
other varieties of grapes especially 
adapted to South Florida. It is con- 
sidered unwise to graft Californian 
and other varieties on native Florida 
roots. The results do not warrant it. 


There are 104 members of the 
Florida Grape Growers’ Association, 
which is less than one year old. The 
officers are: President, W. E. Bolles; 
vice-president, Col. H. T. Fisher; sec- 
retary, E. L. Zimmerman of the Car- 
men Grape Company, Oldsmar, Fla.; 
treasurer, N. W. Chadwick. The dues 
are $2.00 per year, and everyone inter- 
ested in growing grapes is invited to 


join the association by sending your 
application to Secretary Zimmerman. 
The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Orlando, Fla., early in 
February. ' 
One of the best friends of the 
grape-growing industry in Florida is 
Prof. E. L. Lord of the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Plor- 
ida, Gainesville. Prof. Lord instan- 
taneously established himself at the 
recent convention as a man who un- 
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derstands scientific and commercial 
grape-growing in Florida, and his ad- 
dress was the best ever delivered to 


the association. During it Prof. Lord 
said: 

“There is nothing in the latitude of 
Florida that will prevent us from de- 
veloping a successful grape industry, 
for I can assure you that out of a 
wide experience with grapes from New 
York to Texas, I have never seen cul- 


tivated grapes grow more luxuriantly 


than in certain parts of Florida. The 
only bunch grapes that have amounted 
to anything in Florida as commercial 
grapes have aestivalis blood, and this 
species seems to be able to give to 
its varieties the qualities that are 
necessary for Florida conditions. Here 
in central Florida you are erecting a 
commercial industry on grapes which 
contain a great amount of aestivalis 
blood, ameliorated by small amounts 
of blood from the old world grape. 
Some of these grapes are second in 
quality to no other grapes; in fact, 
they are too good in quality for long 
distance shipment. There is a mar- 
ket for them right here in Florida. 
The Carmen grape is a cross made by 
T. V. Munson between the Premier, 
a wild post oak aestivalis, and the 
Triumph. The Triumph is a cross be- 
tween the Concord and the Muscat. 
The good qualities of the Carmen as 
a commerce al variety are due to the 
fact that it contains the blood of these 
two great commercial grapes, one 
from North America and one from 

Surope, blended with the hardiness 
and vigor of the wild aestivalis.” 

The address in full will be printed 
in the proceedings of the Florida 
Grape Growers’ Association and sent 
free to all members. In recognition 
of Prof. Lord’s valuable co-operation, 
he was elected an honorary member 
of the association. 

Grapes will grow on practically all 
kinds of soil found in Florida. The 
chief requisites are good, drainage 
and plenty of humus in the soil. 
There are only a limited number of 
diseases which attack grapes, a much 
less number than citrus trees are sub- 
ject to; and the fertilizer require- 
ments are not at all heavy. Grape 
vines are immune from killing frost 
and a good vine well cared for can 
live to be as old as any other fruit- 
bearing trees or vines. Authentic re- 
ports have come in regarding grape 
vines which are one foot or more in 
thickness. 


Florida grapes have the great ad- 
vantage of ripening fully a month 
ahead of California grapes, and it 
might be said that in some seasons 
Florida beats California by six weeks 
to two months in earliness. This 
means that Florida grapes are the 
first ones on the market every year 
and have no competition. They begin 


to ripen very early in June, and grow- 
ers receive all the way from twenty 
to thirty-five cents per pound. Just 





-compare that with two to five cents 
per pound paid to California grape 
growers. In quality, appearance and 
flavor Florida easily surpasses Cali- 
fornia. Now that th's industry is be- 
coming better understood in Florida 
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and the growers have learned the 
right varieties to use for commercial 
purposes, we look for a very rapid 
expansion of the grape-growing bus- 
iness as a profitable commercial in- 
dustry. 





Big Investor Believes in 


Florida 


One of the biggest investors in Flor- 
ida during recent years is Mr. Ran- 
som E. Olds of Michigan, who bought 
37,500 acres of Florida land in a 
choice location 15 miles west of Tam- 
pa and established the progressive 
town of Oldsmar on Tampa Bay. Mr. 
Olds was asked by a representative 
of this magazine his opinion of Flor- 
ida and its future from the point of 
view of a man whio has invested more 
than a million dollars in Florida. Mr. 
Olds replied: 

“I have always liked Florida; years 
ago I saw it was a state of enormous 
undeveloped resources, with abundant 
opportunities for men and women in 
moderate financial conditions as well 
as for larger investors. Time has ver- 
ified my judgment, I have seen prop- 
erty increase in value from 100 to 


1000 per cent in the last ten years. I 
have been informed that a man who 
bought land in Oldsmar two years ago 
for one hundred dollars per acre re- 
cently sold part of his holdings for 


four hundred dollars per acre. Small 
investors who have had the courage 
to stand fast while the town is in its 
early stages will reap handsome prof- 
its from their investments. 

“It has always been a pleasure to 
me to take up a new proposition like 
this tract of wild land, like a diamond 
in the rough, and polish it into a suc- 
cessful proposition. It makes a man 
feel that he has done a little some- 
thing to help make Florida what she 
should be—one of the garden spots 
of the world. 

“Today there are hundreds of other 
similar opportunities in Florida. This 
state is, relatively speaking, about as 
undeveloped as Michigan was twenty- 
five years ago. There are vast tracts 
of good land which should be in culti- 
vation. There are very few interur- 
ban electric railways. There are 
towns which have water fronts where 
good harbors could be created. Vast 
resources of lumber, phosphate, and 
probably gas and oil and other min- 
erals, remain to be converted into 
money for the benefit of mankind. In 
the line of manufacturing, Florida 
should make many of the machines 
and articles which she now buys from 
other states. All of this development 


work would give employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people and 
thus build up the population. This 
entire state of Florida has about the 
same population as the city of De- 
troit, which gives an idea of the pos- 
sibilities of growth in Florida. 

“I have become somewhat interest- 
ed in the grape industry. We have a 
17-acre vineyard at Oldsmar, and from 
what I am told about the results ob- 
tained so far, is seems to me that 
grapegrowing will become one of the 
leading fruit industries of this state. 
The production of avocados of the 
hardy or Mexican varieties is also 
worth more study than it has been 
given. What is said to be one of the 
largest avocado trees in the United 
States is located in Pinellas county, 
and there are orange and grape fruit 
trees here said to be seventy-five years 
old, so we can judge from these evi- 
dences that Florida has the climate 
to grow these things successfully over 
long periods of years: It is possible 
to grow crops in Central and South 
Florida twelve months in the year. 
The tourist business brings millions 
of dollars to Florida and is a splendid 
additional activity in the winter sea- 
son. I am in sympathy with the cam- 
paign to lengthen the tourist season 
and make it run from October to 
May. In fact, I don’t blame many 
tourists for wanting to live in 
Florida all the year around. I 
find that a considerable’ portion 
of them start out as_ tourists 
tand end up as enthusiastic Florid‘ans. 

“These new-comers, with  intelli- 
gence and the will to work and some 
money to help them win success, are 
the kind of people that Florida needs 
and wants. This is no place for the 
idler or the lazy man or the pauper. 
They will not succeed here any better 
than they would anywhere else. But 
Florida is full of opportunities of all 
kinds for wide-awake men and women 
who have enough gumption and enter- 
prise and foresight to look a little 
beyond the present. 

“I want to give the newspapers and 
magazines of Florida full credit for 
their splendid work in making known 
to the world these uncounted oppor- 
tunities, and express my appreciation 
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of the continuous record of progress 
made. The press of Florida has the 
right spirit, the desire to see the state 
get ahead and the willingness to co- 
operate with men and women who are 
willing to risk their capital in the pull 
which big development enterprises 
demand before they come through to 
success. A number of times when 
some of my friends thought I was 
making a mistake by putting more 
money into Oldsmar, the cheering 
words and cordial cooperation of the 
press have encouraged me and helped 
to nullify the negative influence. 

“One of the worst drawbacks Flor- 
ida has today is the railroad situa- 
tion. The present attitude of the rail- 
roads in charging exorbitant freight 
and passenger rates is forcing people 
to motor and truck freight which 
otherwise would go by rail. This tends 
to hold back development. I believe 
if the railroads’ heads could be made 
to see to what extent they are holding 
back Florida’s development, they 
would act quickly in making through 
rates, both freight and passenger, the 
same as they before the war. 
If this were done, Florida would have 
the greatest boom it ever experienced, 
the high price of coal and 
living in the North have caused thou- 
sands of people to consider Florida 
who have never thought of it before. 

“I never had any doubt about Flor- 
ida. I never will have any doubt in 
my mind that Florida will become a 
great state. I know by my own obser- 
vations that she is advancing rapidly, 
with that end clearly ahead in the 
line of her progress. There are so 
many things that Florida alone can 
do. There are so many other things 
that Florida can do better than other 
states. These exclusive conditions 
give her a unique advantage over all 
the other states in the Union.” 


were 


because 


TO GROW CITRUS FRUITS 
Tex., Nov. 25.—C. L. 
arrived from Glendora, 
Calif., and will engage in the citrus 
industry in this part of the valley. 
Mr. Witlhite’s father, one of the best 
known citrus growers of California, 
was here several months ago, and at 
that time became so impressed with 
the valley’s advantages as a citrus 
section that he announced his son 
would come here to engage in the 
business, his own interest in Cali- 
fornia being too extensive for him to 
change _ location. 


Harlingen, 
Wilhite has 


Bordeaux mixture 3-4-50—is an ef- 
fective remedy for the control of cel- 
ery blight. Spray your plants and 
have celery to sell. 
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Planting and Cultivation of Groves on 


One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of citrus culture in Florida is that 
there exists a wide range of opinion 
among growers regarding the most 
satisfactory methods for developing 
a grove. Few industries exhibit such 
a lack of standardization; few such a 
profusion of mere notions. An _ im- 
portant duty, therefore, of grow- 
ers is to standardize our grove prac- 
tices wherever possible or where 
reasonable differences of methods ex- 
ist to indicate why these are neces- 
sary. It is to avoid confusion of 
ideas, then, that this paper is limited 
to certain grove operations in that 
part of Florida known as “The Ridge.” 
It will be found, however, that even 
though these statements are confined 
to well defined and uniform condi- 
tions there will still exist many dif- 
erences of opinion on such matters as 
the depth of planting; sources, 
amounts and time of fertilizing; time 
of plowing; methods of pruning; 
mowing of cover crops; treatment of 
diseases, etc. These opposing opin- 


ions add zest to the already fascinat- 
ing game of citriculture and serve as 
an incentive for constructive competi- 


tion. In the efforts to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of our own methods, 
we incidentally do other things tend- 
ing to benefit a grove that might oth- 
erwise be neglected. However, un- 
der present economical conditions, it 
is especially necessary that we stand- 
ardize our methods and reduce our op- 
erating expenses wherever it will not 
result in decreasing the vigor and ca- 
pacity of the grove. Thus, for in- 
stance, one California Exchange pack- 
ing house reduced the size of lemon 
wraps one inch each way, thereby 
saving $6,000 in one season. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the citrus in- 
dustry so thoroughly standardized as 
in the Ridge Section, for many of the 
groves there have been developed and 
are being successfully handled by 
large corporations who adopted to a 
great extent the methods established 
by Dr. Inman, the father of the citrus 
industry in Polk county. 

The “Ridge” is the backbone of 
Florida, extending from Haines City 
to Sebring, and like all backbones, is 
in the form of a series of elevations 
and depressions, the elevations being 
the rolling pine-clad hills and the de- 
pressions the wide and limpid lakes 
over which the cold winter winds are 
moderated to such an extent that the 


_to the lowest. 


the Ridge 
By Max @aldron 


grower scarcely fears the frost. This 
backbone, however, is constructed 
mainly of sand instead of lime as are 
other backbones; in fact, there is so 
much sand on the Ridge that it seems 
to have become an integral part of the 
settlers there, resulting in a phenom- 
enal development where a decade ago 
there was a trackless_ wilderness. 
Several of the largest citrus projects 
in the world, together with thousands 
of smaller acreages, have made the 
Ridge of such major importance from 
a citrus standpoint that it is well 
for us to consider the methods ob- 
viously successful there. 

Too much care cannot be exercised 
in the planting of a citrus tree; it 
rapidly becomes very valuable and 
will live through many generations. 
The planting of it is one of the least 
expensive items in its long history, 
yet faulty setting often causes trees 
to be weakened or stunted for years 
before the cause is recognized, or it 
may result in physiological disturb- 
ances, bringing losses far greater than 
the cost of more careful setting. If 
one has occasion to let a contract for 
setting his trees it might be best to 
let it to the highest bidder instead of 
It invariably pays well 
to get the soil in the best of tilth be- 
fore setting trees, preferably allow 
it to lie over for a season, but at any 
rate thoroughly puverize it and re- 
move the roots as the accumulation 
of roots and bunches of grass prevent 
the soil from settling well about the 
tree roots when planted, as well as 
causes it to dry out. 

The most important consideration 
in planting a grove (as’de from the 
soil) is to select good trees—trees 
with grey-green bark, vigorous look- 
ing buds, and a dense mass of fiber 
roots. The experience of planting 
many thousands of trees has proven 
conclusively that invariably the ones 
which die or do poorly are those hav- 
ing a defiiciency of fiber roots. The 
presence or absence of a tap root 
seems to be of little consequence, 
but if a tree is weak on fibers you will 
be farther ahead to throw it away. 
Be merciless in culling out doubtful 
nursery stock; be merciless again aft- 
ter the tree has been set and made 
its first ‘growth. All trees have 
enough vitality in them, if alive when 
planted, to push out a preliminary 
growth; in fact this would occur even 
if the roots were cut off, but if the 


growth the first year is not strong 
and vigorous it would be best to dis- 
card the tree and start anew. 

On the loose sands of the Ridge 
section only trees on rough lemon 
stock should be used. This is a high- 
ly debatable subject in other parts of 
the State but with those of us on 
the Ridge, the question is very thor- 
oughly settled and we know of no 
one who would consider a commercial 
planting on sour stock on typical 
Ridge soil, unless the ground is near 
the lake level. 

The setting of trees is expedited by 
means of the following method: Stake 
the land with stakes one inch square 
set preferably 25x30 feet. Drive these 
stakes down about fifteen inches, 
shovel away a hole deep enough to ac- 
commodate the fiber roots, putting 
the dirt on both sides of the hole. 
Pull the stake and insert the tap root 
in the hole at such a depth that the 
crown roots will be level with the 
surface of the ground. The tap root 
being on a prolongation with the 
trunk, the tree will automatically 
right itself. With the stake, pack the 
soil thoroughly about the tap root so 
the tree will not settle, then carefully 
place the soil with the hands about 
the fiber roots, being careful to 
spread them out as they originally 
grew and to thoroughly pack the soil 
as it is placed in the hole. Water 
well on the day of planting and cover 
with a heavy dust mulch. Trees thus 
planted are bound to give good re- 
sults. 

By this time we are led to believe 
that nearly every grower in the state 
knows the proper way to. culti- 
vate a citrus grove on high pine land; 
how often to cultivate, when to com- 
mence and when t% cease. It is a 
subject frequently discussed and 
printed over and over again in our 
horticulaural publications. Surely 
there is no excuse for not being con- 
versant with it, yet a glance at many 
groves indicates that their owners 
have failed to observe some of the car- 
dina! points of cultivation, the word 
cultivation here being confined to the 
use of tillage tools. 

Briefly to summarize the methods 
then, it may be said that cultivation 
commences about the first of. Febru- 
ary with an acme harrow and is re- 
peated every two weeks until the com- 
mencement of the rains, after which 
time trees over four years old are 





merely hoed while the younger ones 
are kept free from the voracious Na- 
tal grass by cultivating a strip six to 
eight feet wide along the tree row 
every two weeks. Once during the 
summer the cover crop is mowed. 
This cover crop is theoretically of 
beggar weed but somehow or other 
it always turns out to be Natal grass 
or else the very aggressive maiden 
cane. Shortly after the close of the 
rainy season, or surely before Feb- 
ruary first, all groves are plowed sol- 
id to a depth not to exceed four inch- 
es, thoroughly disced and acmed. 

On account of the fact that Natal 
grass is on the jump every day in the 
year it often becomes necessary to 
harrow before February first, but it 
will usually be found that a winter 
warm enough to force the grass will 
also force the trees and after a tree 
has once started the withholding of 
cultivation will not protect it from 
the cold. One must not regulate his 
grove work entirely by the calendar 
or by written rule. When we plead 
for a standardized citrus industry we 
do not mean everything should be 
done by rote—we merely suggest the 
benefits accruing to the grower 
when he learns the correct reason 
for doing as he does and if he ap- 
plies this knowledge the standardiza- 
matic. If the industry were thus put 
tion will be to a great extent auto- 
upon a business-like basis our north- 
ern visitors would cease to comment 
upon the unkempt condition of many 
of our groves and the inferior qual- 
ity of our fruit, shipped when it has 
“70 per cent of color” and 30 per cent 
cholera morbus. 

This paper is not meant to be an 
exhaustive treatise on any phase of 
grove culture—it presupposes a gen- 
eral knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the audience. The title has 
been chosen largely in order to em- 
phasize to the grower the necessity 
of analyzing his business with a view 
of eliminating inexpedient methods 
and impratical notions, and it is be- 
lieved the methods in use on the Ridge 
demonstrate the present acme of 
Florida citrus culture, also the great 
success achieved there is due to the 
intensive effort and uniform system 
of culture. 


Sweet potatoes should be dug be- 
fore the frost has killed the vines as 


they will keep much better. Select 
days of sunshine to dig. Let them lie 
in the open to dry well-before storing. 


Thrift is wise spending of time and 
money—getting the most out of one’s 
time, one’s strengh and one’s earn- 
ings. 
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Raze the Stumps Before Raising 
the Crop 


By Rich Lucas 

Previous to setting any permanent 
orchard or grove, a prerequisite is to 
remove all stumps and other  ob- 
structions. This not only increases 
the value of the land to the owner, 
but it makes a clean, open looking 
tract which is to receive the young 
trees, grow them to a producing age 
and assist them to produce their fruit, 
the profit for the owner’s work and 
expenditure. 

This article is prepared from re- 
sults learned during a long conversa- 
tion I had with a prominent southern 
Florida citrus grove owner and plant- 
er. 

The section he is improving and 
setting to citrus is covered with 
pine and palmetto, known as “Crack- 
er piney woods.” 

When ready to clear a new block 
of land, the first step this gentleman 
informed me he took was to get a 
stump puller, a good supply of dyna- 
mite and a bunch of negroes on the 
site proposed to be cleared. 

Many of the pine trees and stumps 
he digs as well as burns out, ex- 
cept the largest ones which are given 
a dose of dynamite instead. The 
smaller pine trees are mostly pulled 
by putting a large chain around the 
tree about eight feet above’ the 
ground, attaching to the stump puller 
and starting the mules. 

Since palmettoes are not pulled at 
all easily, as any Floridian can testi- 
fy, they are, as are all blind or hidden 
stumps, shot out. 

In all cases, after pulling or shoot- 
ing, the soil is pulled back, filling any 
remaining hole. 

The useful timber is sold to the 
mills while the unsaleable, as well as 
the stumps are burned on the ground. 
The ashes are scattered over the soil. 

Mr. Progressive Grower has learned 
that the best is always the best, so 
he uses a reliable puller and forty per 
cent dynamite. In the above men- 
tioned manner he had cleared around 
nine hundred acres up to late in the 
season of 1920. 

Although setting and caring for a 
grove is another story, we will con- 
tinue this short writing of his achieve- 
ments through the first part of the set- 
ting process which is somewhat iden- 
tical to his clearing insofar as while 
a stump puller and explosive plays 
the necessary part of removing the 
first sylvan growth, only the explosive 
is used in setting the money produc- 
ing citrus trees, substituting thirty 
per cent dynamite for the forty per 


cent first used. 

When preparing tree sites, an inch 
and a quarter steel bar is driven 
down through the marl which necessi- 
tates going down about three feet. 
After this the hole is loaded with 
from a half to a whole cartridge of 
the thirty per cent explosive, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the marl 
stratum encountered, tightly tamped 
and touched off. After the explosion 
the shot hole is well tamped to settle 
the loose soil and eliminate any 
pockets that may have been formed. 
Unless the soil is thoroughly tamped 
after firing a shot, during the first 
year the soil is apt to settle away 
from the tree roots to their detri- 
ment. 

A proper sized hole is now shoveled 
out to receive the trees. Some fertil- 
izer is mixed with the soil as it is 
tamped around the trees and the 
tree is started off for years of luscious 
fruit production. 

For the first two or three years, 
the land is heavily fertilized and in- 
tercropped. By this method the trees 
are kept thoroughly cultivated and a 
good profit is received from the in- 
tercrop without damaging the trees 
in the least. As soon as the trees at- 
tain sufficient size where they require 
all of the soil and where cultivation 
of intercrops interfers with the tree 
roots, no crops occupy the row be- 
tween trees. The land is thoroughly 
cultivated and kept fallow. 

Peppers are the usual intercrop, 
from which large profits are received. 
The intercrop goes a long way, and 
in some cases, so I was informed, 
pays for all expenses up to the time 
they are eliminated. 

Quite simple and real profitable is 
the bringing of that virgin land into 
the commencement of a _. bearing 
grove. 

All trees planted, whether citrus, 
apple, peach or other fruit should 
have the land clear of stumps, trees, 
boulders, etc. Shooting the _ tree 
holes to break and crumble the sub- 
soil is a very important point, too. 
Such cause proper drainage, aeration 
of the soil and allows the maximum 
of space for the tree roots to ramify 
in their constant search for food. 


The hen that eats her eggs is ready 
for the pot. 


The farm is the best home of the 
family, the main source of national 
wealth, the foundation of civilized so- 
ciety. 
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Rex McDill Company Locates at 
Haines City 


The Rex McDill Company has been 
organized at Haines City for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing and placing on 
the market a patented process for pre- 
serving the appearance and prolong- 
ing the life of citrus fruits. The pro- 
cess is known as Korex, and is de- 
scribed by Mr. Rex. McDill, head of 
the Rex McDill Company, as a parafine 
preparation applied in solution to cit- 
rus fruits to close the pores and thus 
prevent decay. 

The Rex McDill Company has taken 
over the plant of the Florida Fruit 
Products Company at Haines City un- 
der a six-months’ lease, according to 
the Haines City Herald, and will con- 
vert the plant into a laboratory and 
factory for the production of Korex. 

Mr. McDill is a chemist who has 
devoted his time for the past three 
years to making numerous experi- 
ments in citrus by-products, and the 
Korex process is but one of many 
preparations which he has perfected 
or with which he is still experiment- 
ing. It is the purpose of the Rex Mc- 
Dill Company, according to plans an- 
nounced, to place this process in pack- 
ing houses throughout Florida in con- 
nection with the necessary equipment 
for its application to the fruit. 

Mr. McDill has been issued four pat- 
ents covering his process, the last of 
which, patent No. 1,400.086, was is- 
sued by the patent office at Wash- 
ington, Dec. 13, the patent having 
been granted thirty days ago. 

Korex, according to Mr. McDill, is 
a chemical and mechanical method of 
treating fruit in the packing house 
to prolong its freshness and native 
flavor for an indefinite period, to pre- 
vent shrinkage and to increase its 
keeping quality and appearance. 

Korex retains within the fruit up to 
the time it is eaten, that distinctive 
flavor and succulence which is char- 
acteristic of the fully ripened fruit 
just picked from the tree. 

Korex contains no harmful ingre- 
dients. It is pure white in color, and 
is absolutely harmless. In a_ short 
time after the treatment nothing re- 
mains on the fruit but pure parafine 
and some of the native oils and waxes 
of the citrus tree which are used as 
preserving agents. Only the trained 
eye of the expert can detect the pres- 
ence of Korex on the treated fruit. 

No bleaching or coloring agents are 
used in the preparation or application 
of Korex. The fruit retains the exact 


color throughout its life that it has 
when Korex is applied. Fruit treated 
becomes 


with Korex waterproof. 





Korex is a waterproofing substance 
which makes even a sheet of blotting 
paper impervious to water. 

Korex eliminates the necessity of 
precooling, icing and refrigeration in 
shipment and the use of cold storage 
warehouses at the point of delivery. 

Korex will increase the number of 
dealers handling citrus fruits by elim- 
inating the necessity for cold storage. 
Korex-treated fruit may be handled 
as safely and with as little inconven- 
ience to the dealer as apples or other 
fruits. 

Korex-treated fruit will permit the 
use of the small paper box method of 
distributing fruit direct from the 
packing house to the consumer, with- 
out the use of pre-cooling, refrigera- 
tion or cold storage. 

The use of Korex renders unneces- 
sary the excessive bulge pack by the 
prevention of shrinkage. It is there- 
fore self-evident that this treatment 
increases the marketable crop, _be- 
sides enhancing its market value. 
That is, the grower gains a certain 
number of boxes by the use of Korex 
from the fruit which otherwise would 
go into the excessive bulge pack. This 
saving more than pays the cost of 
treatment. To this also should be 
added the increased price which the 
Korex-treated fruit demands on the 
market by reason of its better appear- 
ance and quality. 

Fruit treated with stems on and 
stems pulled off, seems equally im- 
mune from any outward infection or 
internal decay. Pulled fruit and 
clipped fruit seem alike impervious to 
infection, once the Korex treatment 
has been applied. 


FLORIDA’S GREATEST AGRICUL- 
TURIST IS DEAD 





(Agricultural Bulletin.) 

Professor C. K. McQuarrie, for 
many years the brightest light in 
Florida agriculture, known in every 
community of every county of Florida 
and in every state in the South, wide- 
ly known as a respected and loved 
leader of agricultural workers, has 
passed away. 

We need not dwell at length upon 
these statements. To know him and 
his work was to know that the work 
of no expert in general agriculture 
was superior to his. His name at- 
tached to an agricultural publication 
meant that the advice therein con- 
tained was positively reliable. Any 
one who knew the machine-like work 
of the Agricultural Extension Divis- 





ion, of which he was state agent for 
so long, knows that such harmonious, 
systematic work could not be without 
the guidance of a head loved and 


respected by all subordinates. 

We, his co-oworkers, have follow- 
ed his leadership in the years gone 
by, always feeling that no other lead- 
ership could be more kind, more wise 
or more certain of glorious attain- 
ments. Yes, we followed him glad- 
ly. We have seen our organization 
and its accomplishments raised to an 
enviable level. We were feeling that 
the obstacles which always stand be- 
fore the effectiveness of a public in- 
stitution had been cleared away, and 
we were thinking of the great and 
bright future before us. 

In the passing of Professor MsQuar- 
rie, Florida has sustained a loss that 
cannot be recovered and that cannot 
be overcome in many years. He has 
given his very life to Florida, sacri- 
ficed it upon the altar of our agricul- 
tural development. 

Turning. our faces to the future we 
can only trust that the divine Provi- 
dence which has seen fit to take him 
will lead us aright through what lies 
before us, that the love for our lost 
leader will ever be in our hearts and 
lives the spirit he ever manifested. 


KEEPING 





CITRUS CANKER OUT 
OF FLORIDA 

Inspectors of the State Plant Board, 
during June, 1921, inspected over 
seven hundred thousand grove trees 
and a million and a quarter nursery 
trees in the orange and grapefruit 
groves of Florida. These inspectors 
are not only inspecting the trees for 
citrus canker, but also looking for 
other dangerous pests and diseases 
known to occur on citrus trees. 

It was one year ago that citrus 
canker was last found in Florida. 
The situation now appears to be en- 
couraging. as there are 
over fifteen million citrus’ trees 
known to be growing in the state 
and as it requires several years for 
the present Plant Board’s force of 
inspectors to inspect all these trees, 
it is not safe to say canker is entirely 
eradicated. It is possible that some 
canker still exists in some of the re- 
mote groves. This disease is known 
to be present in several of the Gulf 


However, 


States, as well as in most all citrus 
sections of the world. Therefore, 
eternal vigilance must be practiced 


for years, even though 
there be no ‘indications of citrus 
canker here. As long as canker is 
present anywhere, just so long will 
it be necessary for Florida to main- 
tain inspection, for it may be brought 
in at any time. 


in Florida 
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Dean of College of Agriculture 
Doing Good Work 


Dr Wilmon Newell, dean of the Col- 
lege of University of 
Florida, is one of the best known hor- 
ticulturists of the South and 
the greatest the 
ment of citrus and other horticultural 
Florida. 


Agriculture, 


one of 
factors in develop- 
resources of 

As director of agricultural extens’on 
work at the university, as plant com- 
missioner, head of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, his work has been 
of a character which places him in 
the front rank among the developers 
of agriculture and horticulture in this 
state. 

Dr. Newell’s first work along agri- 
cultural and horticultural lines 
with Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts, at Ames, 
Iowa. Here he received the degree of 
B. S. in 1897; M. S. in 1899; and D. Se. 
(honorary) in 1920. 

Among the positions which he has 
held during a public life extending 
over a period of twenty-five years 
are the following: 


na ae 
and as 


was 


By Thos. W. Hewlett 

Oranges are a most healthful and 
pleasing medium of bodily  suste- 
nance, mild enough so that infants 
can swallow the juice with benefit, 
and offering strength and vigor to 
men and women. To eat orange juice 
as nature provides it is of course the 
ideal way, but there are many meth- 
ods of serving or eating it in order 
to vary the monotony, so to speak. 
And speaking of ways and means of 
utilizing citrus fruit juices, here is 
one that has met with instant favor 
wherever used and which should be 
universally adopted as a health giving 
and refreshing adjunct to our diet. It 
is not a new idea by any means, but 
it is one that deserves a little boost- 
ing so that it may serve the double 
purpose of forming a variation in the 
manner of using these fruits and pro- 
viding an excellent addition to any 
menu. The writer offers some new 
wrinkles, perhaps, from his own exper- 
ience, but the main object in giving 
the following information is to popu- 
larize this very delightful method of 
eating oranges. We refer to orange 
ice and to those who have not tried 
it and who will carefully follow in- 
structions a pleasant surprise is in 
store, 


~ Orange Ice 


Assistant Entomologist, Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, 1897-99. 

Assistant Entomologist, 
periment Station, 1899-1902. 

Assistant Entomologist and Apiar- 
ist. Texas Experiment Station, 1902. 

State Entomologist of Georgia, 
1903-4. 

Entomolog’st and Secretary, Louis- 
iana State Pest Commission, 
1905-9. 

State Entomologist of Texas and 
Professor of Entomology, Texas Agri- 
cultural College, 1910-15. 

Plant Commissioner, State 
Board of Florida, 1915 to date. 
College of Agriculture, Di- 
Agricultural Extension Di- 
Director of Experiment 
of Florida, Jan. 


Ohio Ex. 


Crop 


Plant 


Dean 
rector of 
vision and 
Station, University 
15, 1921 to date. 

In addition to these varied public 
duties with state institutions, Dr. 
Newell was president of the American 
Association of Economic Entomolog- 


Orange ice is nothing more or less 
than frozen orange juice with the ad- 
dition of sugar and gelatine to give a 
body. It may be made in an ordinary 
ice cream freezer, bearing in mind 
that ices are a little harder to freeze 
than ice cream and therefore plenty 
of salt and well broken ice will be 
necessary. Also that first and last, 
in making orange ice, it is important 
to use plenty of pure orange juice. 

The quantities given are for one 
gallon. In preparing the mixture for 
freezing take two level tablespoons of 
ordinary gelatine and soak for fifteen 
minutes in one gill of cold water. 
While this is soaking, in a pint and 
a half of water stir fourteen ounces 
of granulated sugar, heat until boil- 
ing or sugar is thoroughly dissolved. 
Pour genatine in this syrup and stir 
well. Pour the mixture into freezer 
can together with two quarts or more 
of fresh orange juice. Place dasher 
and fill with cold water or additional 
juice. If convenient add a teaspoon- 
ful of vegetable orange _ coloring. 
Some oranges being sweeter than 
others the amount of sugar added 
should be according to taste. In pre- 
paring the orange juice squeeze by 
hand from halved oranges and strain 


through cheesecloth. In freezing ice 


ists in 1920, and president of the 
yainesville Rotary Club in the same 
year. He is a member of Morocco 
Temple, A. A. O. M. S. and an active 
participant in all public affairs in his 
town of Gainesville. 

Dr. Newell, during his connection 
with the University of Florida, has 
inaugurated a number of movements 
which have had a direct and bene- 
ficial bearing upon agricultural and 
horticultural methods in the state and 
his services have always been at the 
disposal of growers in solving the 
many problems of propagation, cul- 
tivation, plant disease and pest con- 
trol. 

He has been a tireless worker in 
making the meetings of the Citrus 
Seminar of interest and value to cit- 
rus growers, and the same may be 
said of his interest in and work for 
the advancement of general agricul- 
ture and live stock raising in the 
state. 


turn the crank very slowly until mix- 


ture is hardening, then turn faster. 


Orange sherbert and cream may 
also be made but we do not believe 
that either of these will ever be as 
popular as the plain fruit ice. In mak- 
ing sherbet proceed the same as for 
ice and just before placing dasher in 
freezer add the well beaten white of 
one egg per gallon of mixture and 
turn the crank rapidly all the while 
the sherbet is freezing. 

In making orange ice cream follow 
your favorite recipe and add one 
quart of orange juice per gallon of 
mixture just previous to freezing. Or- 
ange segments with skin carefully 
removed may be cut up and added if 
desired. 


Children are particularly fond of 
orange ice, preferring it by far to 
other frozen products. Last year 
when orange ice was offered in com- 
petition with ice creams and artificial 
fruit ices to several thousand children, 
they showed a decided preference for 
the pure fruit ice. In this they should 
be encouraged, because if properly 
prepared orange ice is nearly all pure 
orange juce and is not only cooling 
and delicious but is dec'dedly health- 
ful. We add this last because chil- 
dren particularly need health giving 
food, and orange juice—in orange ice 
—is this and nothing else. 
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New Fruit Branding Machine 


In California for the express pur- 
pose of investigating and securing, if 
possible, a machine for the stamping 
of Florida citrus fruit in a manner 
which will permit it to enter the mar- 
kets on its own merit, E. M. Brog- 
den, president of the firm of Brog- 
den, Ricketts and Haworth, with of- 
fices in Tampa and Winter Haven, has 
just telegraphed his ,associates in 
Tampa that Florida rights for the 
much-sought machine have been se- 
cured. 

Citrus men in Florida have been 
in search of such a machine or meth- 
od for years. Last citrus. shipping 
season representatives of a company 
making a machine for the marking of 
individual citrus fruits brought sev- 
eral machines to Florida and demon- 
strated them. These machines, how- 
ever, proved to be not entirely satis- 
factory. Florida citrus interests have 
been watching all such inventions very 
closely, recognizing the value of a 
satisfactory machine of this nature 
to every grower in the State. 


The claim is made for the machine 
Mr. Brogden has that it will success- 
fully mark all kinds of fruit, 
tomatoes and eggs, and its outstand- 
ing feature is said to be the low cost 
of operation. There is one such ma- 
chine in use in Florida at the present 


citrus 


INITIATED 


In spraying for whitefly and scale 
insects the main object is the com- 
plete wetting of both 
leaf and all of the 
branches. 

Good The 
amount of pressure depends upon the 
size of the nozzle and the agility of the 
man handling it. A rapid worker can 
handle 250 pounds pressure; a slow 
man will not handle more than 150 
pounds. Moral—get rid of the slow 
man. A barrel pump operated by 
hand will not carry more than 80 to 
100 pounds. Moral—eliminate the 
hand pump. A power pump of at least 
175 pounds pressure should be used. 

The amount of material 
needed to thoroughly tree 
varies with the size of the tree. A 
very young tree will not require over 


sides of 


trunks 


every 
and 


pressure is necessary. 


spraying 
cover a 


half a gallon while an extra large tree 
will take 15 gallons. The average 
tree of 10 to 12 feet requires about 8 
gallons. 

Spraying should never be done dur- 
ing a rain or when the foliage is drip- 
ping wet as the water on the leaves 
dilutes the spray solution. Spraying 


time for the marking of citrus fruit, 
but its use is controlled exclusively 
by one shipping firm. Royalties make 
its use very expensive though it is 
said to be very successful. 

Mr. Brogden further telegraphs his 
associates that he has secured the 
Florida rights of a Sykes patent 
known as the Sykes pack. The pack 
has been used in California for the 
past two seasons and was very widely 
adopted last season as a result of the 
experimental of it two seasons 
ago. It very materially reduces pack- 
ing material especially in the ship- 
ment of small fruit, and nothing of the 
kind has ever been used in Florida. 


use 


Describing the machine for invid- 
ually branding citrus fruit, Mr. Brog- 
den says it is “the most perfect ma- 
chine ever developed.” Since he is 
a mechanical engineer of unusual abil- 
ity, his friends in Florida are willing 
to take his word for it. He has ac- 
quired the two patents for the express 
purpose of putting them at the dis- 

the 32 houses in 
which are using the 
method of preparing fruits 
which his firm has de- 
Some of tnese packing 
method for 
giving it a 


posal of packing 


Florida now 
“Brogdex” 
for shipment 
veloped. 
houses have adopted the 
extensive use, cthers are 
test. 


should cease at least 10 minutes be- 
fore a shower and not be resumed un- 
til drippimg of leaves has stopped. 

An expensive spraying outfit and 
costly materials should not be turned 
over to men who know nothing or care 
nothing about thoroughness in their 
work or the proper manner of hand- 
ling a valuable and delicate machine. 

Oil sprays should be mixed with 
soft water or water that has been 
sottened. 

Spraying should be done for a rea- 
son and not on the hit or miss plan. 
The manner in which to judge 
proper time for spraying is to watch 
the trees, know the different pests to 
be guarded against, and by the use 
of a good hand lens be able to tell the 
approximate moment when spraying 
will be most effective and economical. 
Some people spray periodically, re- 
gardless of the presence of insects in 
large or small numbers.« This meth- 
od will control the pests if done often 
enough, but will generally prove ex- 
pensive. Others spray after the in- 
sects have become numerous and the 
damage is done. This is too late. 
There is still another class who will 
not spray for any reason whatsoever. 

Spraying in the right manner, with 


best 


‘of intercepting 


the correct pressure, at the proper 
time, with suitable materials, will 
give satisfactory results. Any other 
kind of spraying will give almost any 
other kind of results. 


“THEY SHALL NOT PASS” 


Located in all the ports of Florida 
are representatives of the State Plant 
Board who have the responsible duty 
insects and diseases 
which might be injurious to the agri- 
culture of this state and  conutry. 
Having a varied experience by coming 
in contact with all kinds of people 
and conditions, these inspectors have 
many interesting stories to tell. The 
following quotations are from a letter 
written by one of them to a friend: 

“A lady passenger brought a chip 
basket with several mangoes in it, 
each wrapped in paper, but none of 
which were fully ripe. She said she 
paid six dollars for the basket and 
was rather put out at the seizure of 
the fruit. 

“We discussed the matter from all 
angles for fifteen minutes. I told her 
of the quarantine against mangoes, 
etc., from Cuba on account of the 
West Indian fruit fly. 

“She was very conversant and I en- 
joyed the discussion. She did not ex- 
actly offer to bribe me, but said she 
supposed there was a way to get the 
fruit in by paying money. I assured 
her there not, that in spite of 
vigorous and entreaties we 
had made She gave 
me her word of honor not to unwrap 
even one of the mangoes before she 
got to New Jersey. Then she de- 
manded the privilege of giving the 
fruit to the stewardess on the ‘Cuba.’ 

“She said- that there had been no 
publicity of the mango rule in Cuba. 
I told her I personally had explained 
it to the Cubans and that it had been 
published in the papers and _ even 
taken up by the Cuban government at 
Washington. She said it should have 
been published in the Havana Post 
so the Americans would know about 
it. 

“I told her that in the Isle of Pines 
a certain gentleman and the entire 
Chamber of Commerce had pledged 
themselves to discourage their peo- 
ple from bringing mangoes in illeg- 
ally, and, yet, last week we had to 
confiscate a dozen mangoes from this 
same gentleman. 

“I finally told her I was sorry and 
took the basket and locked it up in 
the detention box and went down to 
fumigate. This morning the fruit in 
the basket was ripe enough to inspect 
and we found a mango infested with 
the fruitfly.” 


was 
protests 
no exceptions. 
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One Rainy Spring 
By @. T. Hyres 


Old Jason Williamson leaned on the 
fence and glowered at the glowering 
clouds. It had been one gol darned 
rain right after another all spring. 
The ground would be right to work 
for just about two days then soaked 
up and soggy for a week. 

The “boys” as Jascn called the half 
dozen veteran farm hands had filed 
the hoes to razor keenness during the 
rainy days but still couldn’t wield 
them fast enough to get over’ the 
patch when the dry days gave them 
a chance to work against the weeds. 

The trustworthy old horses never 
moved so slowly it seemed to Jason 
as on the few bright days he could 
put a cultivator into the rows. Now 
it was going to rain again and he was 
so far behind the season that it 
seemed as though he couldn’t catch 
up if a drouth should set in and last 
the rest of the summer. 


Jason had lived through other sim- 
ilar seasons, but this one affected him 
differently for after a fashion more 
than the value of an early crop, and 
of possible second crops was involved. 

Young John Williamson had left the 
paternal rooftree a year previous and 
settled on a nice level patch of gar- 
den ground a few miles down the state 
road. The old man had wanted John 
to stay and live at the old home with 
his bride, and old Williamson had 
acres enough for them both to farm. 
This was agreeable up to the point 
of how the farming was to be done. 

John wanted a lot of new things, a 
farm lighting system, some new 
greenhouses, a more modern water 
plant, and some power farming equip- 
ment. 


Father stood for the whole list till 
it came to power farming tools. He 
held that the Biblical admonition that 
man shall earn his bread in the sweat 
of his brow meant that hand tillage 
was the only kind that a righteous 
farmer would countenance. Further 
he felt that these rapid modern meth- 
ods were too hasty to be good and 
too easy to be worthy. 

“T’ll die before I'll chase some 
snorting gas engine up and down the 
rows on this garden patch” declared 
the old man in his final ultimatum. 

So John moved out. And his moth- 
er who regularly visited her children 
brought the bad news that John didn’t 
have any barn yard—it looked like a 
garage. 

Old Jason leaned on the fence till 
the rain began to fall heavily and 
then went wearily to the house. 

That night he was taken sick. A 


little too much rain, worry, or hard 
work or all three had put him in bed 
to stay. } 

And the next day the sun shone and 
a nice breeze commenced drying 
things up. He could look out the win- 
dow and it sure made him suffer to 
think that another day of fair weath- 
er would find him in bed when he 
should be out in the field. But fever 
and pain nailed him to the old corn 
husk mattress and he could only roll 
over and groan. 

A few days later old Jason wak- 
ened from what had seemed like a 
long nightmare. The sun was shin- 
ing, the birds were singing and it was 
a fine day all over the country. Jason 
lay there weakly and tried to think. 
He wondered what shape the work 
was in. Then he wondered how soon 
it would rain again. He tried to get 
up but couldn’t. 

He heard voices in the kitchen. He 
heard another, and suspicious sound, 
like the popping of a motorcycle, in 
the distance. Then steps approach- 
ing. 

“Well dad you’re getting a good 
rest for once in your life,” said John 
as he came into the room with his 
mother. 

“It’s nothing to joke about, John 
boy” said old Jason with a weak at- 
tempt to be stern. “These are work- 
ing days, the only. ones we’ve had all 
summer.” 

“There’s been quite a few of them 
before at that” said John, “You've 
been in bed only three days now. It 
rather feels like another shower so 
don’t begrudge yourself a rest be- 
cause the sun is shining.” 

“Oh my God” groaned Jason, “all 
I’ve raised this spring is a crop of 
weeds,” and he turned over toward 
the wall. 

“You had a nice healthy crop of 
‘em all right” said John, “hut they’re 
all harvested now. By night there 
won’t be a foot of your truck patches 
that isn’t clean of weeds and ripped 
up from one end to the other. If it 
rains you should worry.” 

“What d’ye mean” said the old man 
and he sat up. 

Then mother thought it was time to 
interfere. 

“Lie down now and don’t get ex- 
cited” she said as she bent over the 
laboring figure on the bed. “The day 
you was took sick I sent word to 
John and he came up. The next day 
he brought his automobile cultivators 
and things up here and he’s been at 
work here ever since. Now you 
mustn’t be cross about it.” 
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“Do you mean that you’ve weeded 
and cultivated all that stuff in the 
last two days” asked the old man. 

“It will be so by night,” said John. 
“I borrowed a couple of tractor culti- 
vators besides what I own and brought 
along a couple of men who can run. 
’em. I’m afraid dad that you’re go- 
ing to have to buy one or two. Old 
Jerry’s been running a little one all 
day and he’s as tickled as a kid with 
a new bicycle. You can raise twice 
as much and do it twice as often—no 
doubt about it. Get on your hind legs 
as soon as you can and see for your- 
self.” 

“It’s a low down trick to play on a 
sick man” said old Jason as he lay 
back on his pillow. But he smiled and 
reached for his son’s hand as he said 
it. 

PUMPKIN BUGS IN CITRUS 
GROVES 


To avoid the attacks on citrus trees 
of pumpkin bugs, cut accompanying 
cover crops in September. In groves 
where summer cover crops of velvet 
beans, beggarweeds and _ especially 
cowpeas are raised, these bugs are 
apt to breed in large numbers. In 
September the bugs of the last brood 
of the year are hatching and growing. 
If allowed to mature in the grove, 
there is danger that they will attack 
the fruit in late October and Novem- 
ber. 

Cut the cover crop in early fall and 
this danger will be eliminated. Cut 
around the trees first, leaving the 
middles to be cut later. Let the 
scythe precede, rather than follow, 
the mower. 

There are very few adults on the 
crop now and, if the young are driven 
away from the trees, as here suggest- 
ed, most of them will die before they 
can get back to the trees, says Pro- 
fessor J. R. Watson, entomologist of 
the Florida Experiment Station. 

Experiment Station Bulletin 151 
gives detailed information along this 
line and can be had for the asking. 
Consult your county agent who is in 
a postition to help you with any farm, 
grove or truck problem. 


ORANGE CROP GOOD 
The orange crop at El Campo, Tex., 
this year is good, though there are 


not many trees here. The number 
and size of the fruit are both good. 
The fruit is finding ready sale at from 
20 cents to 30 cents per dozen. It is 
very likely that quite a number of 
trees will be planted here this fall. 


Children need profound sleep for 
growth and health. Coffee and tea 
disturb their sleep. 
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Business and Agriculture 


By E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Former Secretary of Agriculture 


I am asked “What is the matter 
with business as viewed from an ag- 
ricultural standpoint?” My answer is, 
“A lack of orders, due to the reduced 
purchasing power of the farmer.” 

It is commonplace in this country 
to say that agriculture is fundamental. 
Everyone seems to recognize it. Yet 
few seem to feel, as indicated by their 
lack of active interest, that it is of 
importance that no serious harm come 
to agriculture, that prices of farm 
products be stablilized, and that ev- 
ery reasonable facility be furnished 
to agricu!ture. 

The farmers of the nation prepared 
the ground, sowed the seed and har- 
vested the crop of 1920, under condi- 
tions calling for high-priced labor, 
high-priced equipment, expensive fa- 
cilities. In fact, all expenses were 
comparable with those of the previous 
year. Yet they were obliged to take 
for this crop, which was a larger 
crop than that of the year previous, 
some five billions of dollars less. The 
business man, whether he be manu- 
facturer, banker, insurance man, rail- 
road man or what not, may be so busy 
with his own affairs, both business 
and social, that he gives but passing 
thought to this situation, and sweeps 
it aside with the statement that “the 
law of supply and demand is inex- 
orable.” He devotes many hours to 
borrowing money, to worrying about 
reducing expenses, in many cases 
goes through the hands of a receiver 
to straighten out his affairs, while all 
this might have been largely avoided 
had he devoted sufficient time in the 
interest of agriculture to prevent the 
hardships that have come to that 
calling. 

Laboring men in all walks of life 
have complained because of the high 
cost of living, and have urged that 
the cost of living must be reduced, 
not stopping to realize that they could 
better afford to pay $1.75 for wheat 
while steadily employed in some man- 
ufacturing plant at seven dollars a 
day than to pay seventy-five cents for 
wheat while out of employment. Since 
the first of January last it has been 
reported that there are five million 
idle men in the United States. It is 
likely that they are now worrying 
not so.much about the high cost of 
living as about the problem of finding 
employment that will offer them any 
living at all. 

Farmers in some cases have been 


obliged to forfeit land upon which 
they have made substantial payments; 
other have been obliged to make up 
the difference between actual cost of 
production and the price received for 
the products of their labor, out of 
their capital. Many renters. have 
been obliged to move from the farm, 
bankrupt, because of the losses oc- 
casioned by the slump in prices. Cer- 
tainly when the business man, labor- 
ing man and farmer are all affected, 
the problem is mutual, and it is no 
more the problem of one than another, 
and attention given to the problem is 
no more in the interest of the farm- 
er than of the other two Glasses. 

Granted that the high prices pre- 
vailing during the war had to be re- 
duced, the question is whether they 
should be reduced at one stroke, with 
the consequent hardship that comes 
to business, labor and agriculture, or 
whether this reduction should be 
brought about in an orderly way, giv- 
ing each interest time to adjust it- 
self. I am not asked to decide as be- 
tween the two policies, but only to dis- 
cuss what is the matter with business 
at present. 

Granted that some method had been 
devised to reduce the price of farm 
products gradually, and that we had 
reduced the value of the 1920 crop 
but a billion dollars instead of five 
billion, giving the farmer for last 
year’s crop four billion dollars more 
than the amount he received at the 
prevailing prices, what would have 
been the situation? There are 6,500,- 
000 farms in the United States, upon 
which are engaged thirteen million 
men. These.farms are, in effect, 
6,500,000 separate manufacturing 
plants, needing woven wire fence, 
tractors, trucks, windmills, homes 
with all their equipment, clothing, 
shoes, lumber for barns, tile for drain- 
age, steel for a thousand different 
purposes. These plants do as other 
plants do, namely, buy equipment 
when they have money to pay for it. 
Business is but an exchange or a 
trade of one article of commerce for 
another article of commerce. The 
farmer trades his wheat or his corn 
for a tractor, a truck or other equip- 
ment, and the fact that one man buys 
the wheat and pays for it in dollars, 
the farmer using the money to pay for 
the tractor, does not essentially 
change the situation. Will anyone 
deny that had the farmer four million 
orders to place, for a thousand dol- 
lars each,—had property in the way of 
agricultural products been valued at 


four billion dollars more than they 
were valued,—he would have delayed 
making these trades? 

If anyone of us could act as pur- 
chasing agent for the farmers of the 
nation, and had to-day four million or- 
ders for a thousand dollars each to 
place with the manufacturers of shoes, 
clothing, implements, trucks, tractors, 
automobiles, etc., every idle man in 
America would be put to work manu- 
facturing the goods with which to 
fill these orders, and the manufactur- 
ers would have many orders to place 
with other business concerns for raw 
material and equipment. The busi- 
ness men of the nation, whose profits 
are only a charge for the service they 
render in connection with making 
these exchanges between agriculture 
and labor, would have orders. The 
business man with orders could pay 
his banker; labor employed would 
patronize the retailer; the retailer 
would buy of the jobber and manufae- 
turer, and “ business” would be in a 
very different situation. The lost 
labor of three million idle men, and 
the profits business men did not make 
on orders not received, would be trad- 
ed for the farmer’s crops. Were the 
trades made, the farmer: would be 
benefitted by the extra equipment, 
labor would be employed in making 
it, and business men would profit in 
making the exchanges. Some may 
urge that the farmer still has had a 
large income to spend. Certainly he 
has, but he does as the rest of us 
do, “slows up” when business is poor; 
and he has slowed up. He feels poor- 
er than he really is, and business must 
wait until he gets adjusted. 

We are told that the closing of Eu- 
ropean markets is the cause of the 
present situation. This may have and 
undoubtedly has had some influence 
on the situation, but this is not the 
first time that harm coming to agri- 
culture has led to resultant harm to 
business. If the closing of foreign 
markets is the one and only cause of 
the present situation, what was the 
cause of the depression of 1893, and 
other similar uncertain times? The 
facts are that less than twenty per 
cent of our total agricultural products 
are exported. Exports of crops have 
fallen as low as 11 per cent and meats 
several times to 5 percent of the 
year’s production. If we export from 
last year’s crop an excess of one hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat, there 
would be considerable question as to 
whether we would have sufficient for 
our own needs and proper reserve. 





The visible supply of wheat at this 
time is the lowest in eighteen years, 
the supply in country and terminal 
elevators being less than one-half 
what it was one year ago. 

Agriculture is fundamental, and it 
follows that we are anxous to keep 
upon the farms a contented, prosper- 
ous citizenship, giving them an Amer- 
ican standard of living, which means 
cost of production plus enough to 
keep the children in school. Why, 
then, should we permit the small ex- 
portable surplus of our agricultural 
products to come in competition in 
Liverpool with the Russian peasant’s 
wheat, with wheat from the Balkan 
States, with Australian wool, permit- 
ting the sale of this small percent to 
force a price which bankrupts our 
farmers by so greatly reducing the 
price of the large portion we con- 
sume in th's country? If the law of 
supply and demand is the controlling 
factor, why should we not give some 
attention to the question of our do- 
mestic needs; the amount that the 
world would accept from us at cost 
of production plus a reasonable prof- 
it, and then in some way regulate the 
production to meet the demand? Why 
continue to produce such a quantity 
of a given crop that because of its 
production we come to harm? What 
is the advantage to the farmer of the 
South, to the retail business man who 
hopes to sell to him, to the jobber who 
hopes to sell to the retailer, to the 
northern manufacturer who hopes to 
sell to the jobber, to the laboring 
man in the factory who hopes for em- 
ployment, to have produced in this 
country a crop of cotton larger than 
we need for ourselves, the surplus of 
which the world will not accept at 
cost of production, with the result 
that not the surplus alone but the 
whole crop must be sold at a price 
that means hardship to the producing 
farmer, the man with whom the bus- 
iness starts? Is it is not a travesty, 
if the statement made in dispatches 
is true, that there are likely to be 
many deaths in the South, due to 
the fact that the farmers have no 
money and cannot buy the necessities 
of life, and yet have cotton, which 
would be a Godsend, not alone to the 
people of Europe, but to the five mil- 
lion men now idle in the United 
States? There may be closed mar- 
kets in Europe, and undoubtedy are, 
but there is a very great, unfilled, 
potential market in the United States. 
Five million idle men and their fam- 
ilies would find need for much cotton 
if the men were engaged in gainful 
labor. 

I am not suggesting that we should 
reduce production. I am heartily in 
favor of maximum production, the 
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largest possible out-put of necessities 
and luxuries. But I am suggesting 
that we should have a balanced pro- 
duction, and if the world will not ab- 
sorb, at the cost of production plus a 
profit, our cotton, our wheat, our wool 
or our corn, then we should produce 
of these crops enough to meet our 
domestic needs, absorbing it at a price 
that brings to the producer cost of 
production plus a profit, and devote 
the balance of our time and our ener- 
gies to producing other crops or ar- 
ticles that the world will absorb, or 
that this country may absorb to the 
advantage of its citizenship. 

A family of ten “brothers would cer- 
tainly not manufacture any article, 
chairs, for instance, which it was 
obliged to sell for three-fourths of 
what it actually cost to produce. If 
there was a market for the product of 
but seven of the brothers at a profit, 
these brothers might continue manu- 
facturing chairs, but the other three 
brothers would probably look for some 
other source of income. Each busi- 
ness man regulates his production by 
what he can sell at a profit, given nor- 
mal conditions. It is natural and pos- 
sible that these decisions should be 
made by individuals, corporations, or 
co-partnerships engaged in business. 
Why should they not be made by the 
larger family, the 110,000,000 people 
of the United States? 

Decisions for the whole people can 
be made only through our Govern- 
ment, and it might be possible for 
us to influence a balanced production 
by our Government’s fixing one year 
in advance, for the following year’s 
crops, the minimum price it will guar- 
tee on five articles, wheat which is 
bread, wool and cotton which are 
clothing, corn which is meat, and 
sugar of which we import a very 
large quantity. Human nature is 
about the same the country over, and 
the hope of a profit will move men to 
engage in an enterprise offering such 
profit. The prospect of a loss or but 
scant profit will discourage them from 
engaging in an enterprise. We know 
the approximate quantity of the five 
ment’oned crops necessary to meet 
our domestic needs. The Department 
of Agriculture has made very care- 
ful studies as to the cost of produc- 
tion. A price can be fixed upon wheat 
which will permit enough farmers to 
engage in its production to give us 
six hundred million bushels, if that be 
our needs. A higher price will let in 
additional farmers, farmers not so 
fortunately situated as those who 
could produce profitably at the lower 
price, to give us a total production 
seven hundred million bushels. A 
still higher price will give us a still 
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larger production. With the prices 
announced one year in advance, if it 
were deemed desirable to curtail pro- 
duction of a given crop, a reduction 
in the guaranteed price of the article — 
of which we had a surplus and an 
increase in the price of the one of 
which we wished to increase produc- 
tion would discourage a certain per- 
centage of farmers from raising the 
one crop and result in the desired 
lessened production, and increase the 
production of the other crop of which 
we had a shortage. We might, at 
times, find the Government with a 
small portion of a given crop on hand, 
not absorbed by our own people or the 
export market, and in that case the 
whole people would absorb the sur- 
plus through the Government as a 
problem of mutual interest, handling 
it so as not to bring harm to the 
people who produced the crop, thus 
permitting business to go along with- 
out a jar. In this situation the price 
the following year on that particular 
crop would be reduced in order to 
reduce production. After a few years’ 
experience with necessary adjust- 
ments of prices we would get to a 
stable basis. Some may say this 
would be wholly in the interest of 
the farmer. Such do not agree that 
agriculture is fundamental. We ask 
the farmer as a class to continue pro- 
duction. The interests of the whole 
nation demand that we have a sus- 
tained agricultural production. They 
cannot as a class go out of business, 
an option the individual business man 
has; therefore the farmer should be 
given some assurance as to what 
the price of his produce will be one 
year hence. He plants a year in ad- 
vance. There is no suggestion of 
guaranteed profit. He still has the 
hazard of weather, disease, insects and 
management. 

Farmers are likely to receive this — 
suggestion less kindly than others ow- 
ing to the fact that the minimum guar- 
antee made on wheat during the war 
became, in fact, the maximum price. 
This was largely due to war condi- 
tions and the fact that only one prin- 
cipal farm crop was included. It is 
not conceivable that this would be 
the result under normal conditions 
with the five crops mentioned in- 
cluded. 

Individually the farmer of course 
makes decisions regarding the crops 
he will plant, but because as an in- 
dividual he can have but a narrow 
view of the domestic and world’s 
needs, this does not meet the situa- 
tion. 

I grant that the Government can- 
not buy, at the end of the harvest, the 
twenty billions of dollars worth of 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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THE AVOCADO FROM THE INVES- 
TOR’S STANDPOINT 


Continued from page 11. 

to the question of future prices re- 
solves itself necessarily into a predic- 
tion. If demand keeps pace with sup- 
ply or vice versa, if supply falls short 
of demand, if the present ratio of sup- 
ply to demand is maintained, then we 
may expect no reduction in prices of 
Avocados. 

We have in this country a very lim- 
ited area in which this fruit may be 
grown under practical conditions. We 
have, so to speak, a monopoly on the 
growing of this fruit commercially 
south of the line passing somewhere 
through the peninsula of Florida, a 
limited area at best, and an important 
factor in limiting the supply and 
maintaining the past ratio of supply 
to demand. 

True! The fruit may be grown com- 
mercially in the nearby tropical is- 
lands, but it is also true that’ the 
fruits of these islands will not carry 
satisfactorily beyond our seaport cit- 
ies, and even there does not generally 
arrive in satisfactory condition. Furth- 
ermore, this fruit is from _ seedling 
trees and does not come into season 
with our best varieties. The grow- 
er of Avocados here does not recog- 
nize competition of foreign Avocados. 

But a few years ago the Avocado 
was practically unknown in the mar- 
kets of our large cities. Its sterling 
qualities won for it immediate recog- 
nition of the public, and by a flavor 
all its own and its characteristic as 
a salad fruit, it has held its popular- 
ity. To some the first taste may be 
insipid, but a taste usually invites an- 
other, which grows into a desire for 
more. The Avocado with a favorite 
dressing is pronounced the most de- 
licious of all salads. Once the taste 
for the fruit is acquired, the desire 
to satisfy the palate becomes almost a 
craving, accompanied by a readiness 
to pay almost any price for the fruit. 


In the tropics where the Avocado 
is well known it is eaten and relished 
by all; there is no substitute for the 
Avocado. It is and will be in compe- 
tition only with itself. It is unique in 
character and flavor, a salad fruit, and 
as such is not effected by other or 
competing fruits. 

Its popularity is assured whenever 
and wherever it makes its appearance, 
and regardless of other fruits compet- 
ing for popularity. 

A desire for an orange or an apple 
may be satisfied by a grapefruit or a 
peach; but a desire for an Avocado 
will be satisfied only by an Avocado 
or an Avocado salad. Is it not safe 
to assume that the palates of the 
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masses of Americans will respond 
likewise as we grow more of the fruit 
and make it possible for more to en- 
joy it? 

The sterling qualities of the Avo- 
cado have hardly been touched upon. 
Its food value is comparable pound 
for pound with that of milk and eggs 
and meat. 

It is unfortunaate, indeed, that this 
wonderful fruit cannot be produced 
from coast to coast in quantities to 
supply the demand for food for the 
masses; for young and old; to nour- 
ish the feeble, and give energy to the 
worker. : 

The future of the Avocado and the 
probabilities as to financial success of 
its growers are so promising as to 
halt expression of candid opinion and 
it seems evident from analysis of 
conditions that from the investor’s 
standpoint the Avocado offers possi- 
bilities never before equalled by any 
horticultural venture. 


STEM END ROT OF CITRUS FRUIT 


(Continued from Page 10) 
cooling methods_ effectively and 
promptly lower the fruit temperature. 

No fully effective method of orchard 
control of stem end rot has yet been 
developed. Considerable progress in 
this direction has been made in re- 
cent experimental work conducted in 
Florida by the writers, and it may 
reasonably be expected that a consid- 
erable degree of orchard control will 
ultimately be accomplished. At the 
present time, however, if the fruit is 
to be marketed with the fullest de- 
gree of efficiency and profit it will 
require to be placed promptly after 
removal from the tree in temperature 
of approximately 45 degrees F. The 
practice of shipping fruit considerable 
distances by rail to central packing 
houses, with the delays incident to 
such handling, may expose the fruit 
for several days to temperature fav- 
orable for rot incubation. 

Low temperature in transit will not 
remove the causes of deterioration 
but will merely hold the troubles in 
check. It is therefore fundamentally 
important to transport the packed 
fruit to markets as quickly as possi- 
ble and to eliminate at destination 
delays in reaching the ultimate con- 
sumer, thus reducting losses,epecial- 
ly from the relatively slowly develop- 
ing stem end rots. The commission 
merchant, the retailer, and the house- 
holder can add days to the life expect- 
ancy of the fruit by holding it at 50 
degree F. or lower. There is undoub- 
tedly a sound business obligation up- 
on every one who handles. citrus 
fruit, from the picker to the retailer, 


to exercise such care as will deliver 
to the consuming public the largest 
percentage of fruit in the best possi- 
ble condition. Careful attention to 
avoidance of injuries, to prompt hand- 
ling, and to cooling will best accom- 
plish this end. 

46,000 FLORIDA BOOSTERS IN 

EVERY CAR SHIPPED BY THE 
CITRUS EXCHANGE 


This is the contention of Manager 
H. G. Gumprecht of the Manatee Sub- 
Exchange, and this is the way he 
figures it: 

“In each car of Exchange fruit so 
widely distributed there is an aver- 
age of 23,000 individual fruit, to this 
add the wrapper on each fruit, making 
a total of 46,000 individual pieces of 
Florida advertising. Also each box 
carries a lithographed label showing 
the name of the association, brand and 
shipping point, which in addition to 
the newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising makes the Exchange not only a 
national advertiser but unquestion- 
ably the greatest Florida booster in 
whatever locality it operates, and this 
goes a long ways to convince the pros- 
pective settler that the fertility of Flor- 
ida soil is established since it pro- 
duces such delicious’ fruit. There- 
fore it is not surprising that many 
prospective buyers make their pur- 
chase contingent to Exchange mem- 
bership. This is the greatest endorse- 
ment for co-operative marketing.” 


CITRUS GROWERS IN RIO GRANDE 
VALLEY TO PROTECT TREES 
WITH HEATERS 


With thousand of citrus trees due 
to begin bearing next winter, growers 
throughout the Rio Grande valley are 
rapidly providing themselves’ with 
cold weather protection in the form of 
heaters, or smudge pots, according 
to Louis Alsmeyer, county demon- 
stration agent. 

Mr. Alsmeyer has been conducting 
a series of demonstrations in which 
representatives of a half dozen or 
more heater manufacturers have tak- 
en part. Large sales as a result of 
these tests have been reported and 
one dealer estimated that from 7,000 
to 10,000 new heaters already had 
been purchased this season. 


NEW FRUIT COMPANY AT 
ARCADIA 

Henry Webster, is president of a 
fruit company organized at Arcadia 
recently with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. The company plans to purchase 
groves, packing houses and do a gen- 
eral citrus fruit business. 
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Than by planting a diversity of 


fruits, nuts, etc., about your grounds 





and by making your premises attractive 


with flowering trees, shrubs and plants? The nuts 





and fruits will yield a cash income and the orna- 









mentals add to the value of your property. 


of our Christmas Gifts 
‘irst cost of trees and the 


upkeep expense are small items The Lasting Kind 
HowE Ise in comparison with returns in Give a Gift of: 


money and pleasure. Start this JEWELRY DIAMONDS 
CanYou Make CUT GLASS WATCHES 


year with at least a few speci- SILVER PLATINUM 


MoreMoney? mens in odd corners, adding We are-ready to serve you. 


more as you Can. 








Special attention to out-of-town customers. 
Do your Christmas buying in the store with 
the true Christmas Spirit. 





Write at once for our new catalog and plant- 













ing guide. Our stock is complete, our trees are good ~The Meuse of Service” 


Established 1896 


WM. 0. STUBBS JEWELRY CO. 


203 Twiggs St., Oppposite Strand Theatre 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 





ones and our prices will be found right. 






Inter-State Nurseries 
C. M. Griffing & Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE 


Continued from page 21. 
agricultural products produced annu- 
ally upon our farms. The Govern- 
ment could not possibly receive and 
distribute these products, thereby tak- 
ing the place of thousands of business 
men. This would not be desirable, 
even though it were possible. There- 
fore, the Government would agree to 
buy only the surplus crop, that por- 
tion left over after the consumption 
year. The price of wheat for the crop 
of 1922 would be fixed in the summer 
of 1921, the crop harvested in 1922, 
and any surplus bought August 1, 
1923. During the time between har- 
vest in 1922 and August, 1923, the peo- 
ple of the nation will need wheat. 
Granted that the price is fixed at 
$1.75. No farmer will sell his wheat 
for one dollar per bushel. He will 
inform any would-be purchaser that 
he will keep it until the date’ the 
Government has agreed to take it, 
that the only discount he will allow 
will be the carrying charges. In the 
meantime, the people of the United 
States must eat and the millers must 
furnish the flour. As a consequence 
the millers must have wheat and they 
will pay the farmers the price fixed 
by the Government. At the end of the 
consumption year, when the Govern- 
ment proposes to make good its offer 
and says to John Smith, farmer, that 
it is ready to buy his ten thousand 
bushels of wheat, Mr. Smith will in- 
form the Government that he has sold 
his wheat and that it has long since 
been eaten by the people of New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chica- 
go, St. Louis, who exchanged for it ser- 
vices which the farmer desired in the 
way of manufactured products, trans- 
portation, household equipment, call- 
ing for the employment of labor and 
tranactions which we term “business.” 


In the meantime, we have given the 
farmer conditions under which he can 
plan his work. He can determine for 
himself whether he can produce wheat 
at the price offered, this price being 
designed to permit the number which 
is necessary to produce the volume 
desired to engage in the growing of 
wheat. The farmer who could not 
grow at the price offered would not 
grow wheat, but would grow wool or 
some crop more suited to his situa- 
tion, and that is what we desire in 
this effort to regulate in some way 
the supply of agricultural products 
so as to meet the demand but not 
to exceed it to such an extent that 
we shall all come to harm. Prices 
could be fixed by a committee of Cab- 
inet officers, representing labor, bus- 
iness and agriculture, advised by a 
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corps of statisticians as to the cost 
of production, the consumption needs 
of our country, world markets, etc. 
The price is only a minimum guar- 
antee, the farmer receiving any high- 
er price offered because of world 
shortage or other unusual conditions. 
It would be necessary to arrange tar- 
iffs to protect our markets against 
importations until our production was 
absorbed. 

There is from day to day fluctuation 
in the price of grains and meats. 
Farmers rightfully complain bitterly 
because of this. A guaranteed mini- 
mum by the Government would large- 
ly remove speculation and fluctuations 
except for natural causes, such as 
world shortage because of some Ca- 
lamity. 

Statistics showing the production 
of our farms per acre for the past fifty 
years show a surprising parallel be- 
tween commercial failures and re- 
duced revenue to the farmers, and a 
corresponding reduction in failures 
when the farmer has taken, not nec- 
essarily the largest crop in volume, 
but the crop that has returned him 
the largest amount in dollars. 

The failures for the country are 
more than doubled when agriculture 
is depressed, as against the number 
when the farmer is in good circum- 
stances. Certainly this indicates a 
very close relationship between bus- 
iness and agriculture. Laboring men 
recognize that when business is bad 
and failures are common, labor is un- 
employed, and if a reduced revenue 
to the farmer or the production of a 
crop by him at an actual loss results 
in stagnation of business and failure 
to the business man, the laboring man 
is as much interested as the business 
man. 

Answering again what is the matter 
with business from an agricultural 
standpoint, I would say, that it is a 
lack of orders to the amount of four 
billion dollars, four million orders of 
a thousand dollars each, which the 
farmers of this country have not 
placed during the past year because 
we took this value out of their crops 
and they are simply so much short in 
the v alue of the tangible property 
which they have to trade for the wares 
of the business man. If the farmers 
of the country decide to reduce ex- 
penses one dollar and a quarter a day 
(and they have), it means four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year for each 
farm; on 6,500,000 farms this means 
$3,000,000,000, or three million or- 
ders of one thousand dollars each. 
It is the new wealth the farmer takes 
from the soil, twenty billion dollars a 
year, that forms the basis of business. 

Manufactured products must in most 


cases be imported into this country 
to come into competition in our do- 
mestic market. Tariff will not pre- 
vent wheat being offered in Liver- 
pool by Russian peasants or farmers 
of the Balkans; tariff will not keep 
cotton grown by coolies of India from 
being offered in Manchester. Our sur- 
plus wheat and our cotton must meet 
their price and this price governs the 
whole crop. If protection is desirable 
in the case of manufacturing, why is 
it not important to adopt some system 
that will actually protect the farmer 
and prevent the small surplus from 
fixing the price on the whole, tariff 
or no tariff? 

We recognize railroads to be of the 
utmost importance, and we guaran- 
tee a reasonable return on their cap- 
ital and tax ourselves to meet it. This 
may be wise, but if so, why do we 
dismiss help for agriculture as social- 
istic and “subsidy,” and consider di- 
rect contributions to the railroads to 
be good business? 

It must also be recognized that the 
sound polit'cal thought of the country 
is lodged with the farmer. He is 
conservative, sound thinking and not 
easily swayed. It is vitally important 
to the soundness of our American in- 
stitutions that conditions which would 
tend to continued unrest on the part 
of the farmer should be avoided. 

Matters may be adjusted by labor 
getting back to the old basis, by bus- 
iness men reducing their profits in or- 
der that the merchandise which the 
farmer is interested in purchasing 
shall represent something like a fair 
exchange in value for the products 
of his labor; or we can get back by 
increasing the price of farm crops so 
that the labor represented in a num- 
ber of bushels of wheat or pounds 
of cotton sufficient to purchase a pair 
of shoes, a gasoline engine, or a din- 
ing-room table, may more nearly cor- 
respond with the amount of labor nec- 
essary to produce those articles. Had 
the business men of America inter- 
ested themselves before rather than 
after the fact, we might have adjust- 
ed ourselves gradually; there might 
have been an avoidance of the fail- 
ures, the bankruptcies and the hard 
times. We do not seem to have 
learned our lesson when calamity for- 
merly came to agriculture. It is too 
late to prevent the hardship that has 
come at this time; but shall we not 
profit by our lesson and work out 
some plan which will prevent its re- 
currence? 


The farm may have modern ma- 
chinery but if the house hasn’t mod- 
ern conveniences, the farm isn’t mod- 


ern. 
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OREX 
OATS AND KEEPS 


Korex Technical Talks No. 2- 


Temperature Control 





Korex as the name implies corrects many of the trouble- 
some problems in the marketing of citrus fruit. 

Many inquiries have come to our attention relative to the 
application of Korex and questions as to how temperature af- 
fects its application. 

Korex must be properly applied in cold weather, hot weather, 
wet weather and dry weather, without seriously clogging up the 
machinery, roller conveyors and belts with the paraffine. Paraf- 
fine rapidly hardens from volatile solution and the solvents must 
be quickly evaporated before reaching the machinery. This 
makes necessary a temperature control. 

Korex is applied from a storage on which the flow is regu- 
lated autoniatically with the volume of fruit passing through the 
polisher. Thermostats are placed on the heating elements 
which are on the polisher and storage tank. 

Scientific schedules are furnished trained operators for the 
application of Korex and wet and dry thermometers are fur- 
nished with the installations for determination of Humidity and 
act as guides to the operator for the variation of the solution 
and the volatilizer. 

Trained operators only are used in the application of Korex 
and among them may be found graduates in chemistry, physical 
science and bacteirology. 

Korex is not a promotion. Its application is constantly sup- 
ervised by its inventor whose years of experience and research 
on its problems make it a success. 





The following food, chemical and process patents have been 
issued to Rex McDill: 
1,361,079—December 7, 1920 
1,365,000—January 12, 1921 
1,365,001—-January 12, 1921 
1,400,086—December 13, 1921 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


OREX 
OATS AND KEEPS 


Call at plant for sample of fruit and demonstration 


Rex McDill Company 


Haines City, Florida 
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“Ask Any One In Tampa” 


RESTAURANT 
GRrein's 
CAFETERIA 


M. F. Lopez, Prop. 
These two places are entirely sep- 
arate althousth under same = man- 
agement, chefs, and in the same 
build-ng. 

Spanish Dinners $1.00 
Telephone 3021 
1320-29-24 N. Foanklin St. 
Tampa, Florida 


ORANGE PICKING LADDERS 


Constructed of the highest grade 
cypress split pole with heart pine 
rungs. Carried in all sizes from 
16 to 36 feet. We can maxe im- 
mediate shipment on any quantity 
in above lengths. 

You Know the Reputation of 

Burney Ladders 


BURNEY LUMBER CO. 
Plant City, Fla. 


the KAUSTINE PRODUCTS 
Solve your problems 
Waterless Toilets, Septic Tanks, 
Storage Tanks, Water Pressure 
Systems, Drinking Fountains. 
KAUSTINE COMPANY, Inc. 
J. A. Link, Jr., Distributor 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Let 


Southern Water Supply Co. 
Distributors of 
Automatic, Semi-Automatic, Non- 
Automatic Electric and Engine 
Driven Pressure Systems 
Also Elevated Water Systems 
805 Tampa Street 


Best Fertilizers . Insecticides 
Sprayers - Poultry Supplies 


Honest Goods, Fair Prices, Prompt Shipment 
Ask Your Neighbor—He Knows. 


E. 0. Painter Fertilizer Company 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


1921, Reduced 
buying 


Get Dec. Ist, Price Lists before 


Now furnishing ‘Simon Pure’ and ‘Gem Brands 


PEPER EE EERE REET 


European Plan, Fireproof 


ESTEE SEE ESE 


HEE heh ehh took hohe heehee here fete 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
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Civil and Criminal Investigations 


FRED THOMAS 
National Detective Agency 
P. O. Box 1532 Tampa, Florida 
Telephones 2221 and 4140 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES 


Early varieties, picked fresh 
prom our groves daily. Packed 
in all size boxes from 75c up. 
Shipped express to any ad- 
dress. Special prices by the 
hundred. No order too small 
or too large. WATERS FRUIT 
& PRODUCE CO., Phone 
2429, 502 Cass St., Tampa, 
Fla. 


Battery Magneto Generator 


EXPERTS 
Tampa Auto Electric Co., 
1717 Franklin Phones 4132-3477 
Zenith Carburetor Service 


CLASSIFIND ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate tor advertisements of this 
nature ts only Chree cents per word tout 
each insertion. You may cuvunl che 
number vf words you have, multiply it 
by three, and you will have the cost of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of 
insertions desired and you will have 
the total cost. This rate is so low that 
we cannot charge classified accounts, 
and would, therefore, appreciate a re- 
mittance with order. No advertisement 
accepted for less than 50 cents. 

THE CITRUS INDUSTRY. 

411 Curry Bldg., Tampa, Florida 





REAL ESTATE 
WANT to hear from owner having farm 
for sale: give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 180th Street, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. Dec. 3t 





GROVE FOR SALE—40 acres in tract all 
fenced, 10 acres in six year-old-grove, 
half in Valencia Oranges, the other half 
in grapefruit. Located in famous Lake 
Garfield section, about 7% miles from 
Bartow, on improved highway. Price 
$9,000, half cash, balance in one, two 
and three years, 8 per cent. For fur- 
ther information call at 59 Wilson Aven- 
ue, or write P. O. Box 263, Bartow, Fla. 
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Tampa, Fla. ; 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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THE GROVE YOU WANT—You’ll find it 
fully described and correctly priced in 
our booklet “GROVES AND FARMS” 
just issued. Contains full information 
as to principal groves in seven counties 
in Central and South Florda. Send for 
copy. Dotson & Hammock, 8:16% 

Oct.-6t 


FOR SALE—five-room house with bath 
complete, also screened sleeping porch, 
corner lot 100x150, street pavea ou twe 
sides, two-room building in rear used 
for garage and shop. Price $5,000, nau 
cash, balance in one, two and three 
yeurs at 8 per cent. For further infor- 
mation call at 59 Wilson Avenue, or 
wiite P. O. Box 2638, Bartow, Fla. 





FOR SALE—An 80-acre tract best 
land in St. Lucie County, Florida. loca- 
tion west of Fort Pierce, with !2 acres 
bearing grove, 3 acres sugar cane, 
dwelling and all improvements. A rare 
bargain, good paying investment in- 
creasing in value. Address Owner, Box 
168. Vero, Florida, 


SkLL YOUR PROPERTY, city, grove, 
farm or unimproved, by our quick and 
satisfactory method; it brings cash 
buyers. Send for particulars. You are 
in time to have your property listed 
in our booklet which has circulation of 
over 7,000, if you act quickly. Dotson 
Hammock, 816% Franklin St., Tampa. 
Phone 4772. Oct.-2t 

BEAUTIFUL YOUNG GROVE FOR SALE 
—Located on the Ridge near Haines 
City. 40 acres in the tract all fenced, 
28 acres in six-year-old grove, half Va- 
lencia Oranges and half grapefruit 
Magnificent lake in this property, nice 
building site. Trees are all in good 
condition and well fruited this scason 
Be sure and see this grove, it is a good 
buy at $21,000. Will accept half cash 
and balance in one, two and three years 
at 8 per cent. For further information 
eall at 59 Wilson Avenue, or write I. 
©. Box 263, Bartow, Fla. 


INDIAN RIVER GROVES, river fronts, homes 
city lots forsile. Weare reliable and eive hon- 
esl Service Have oue five acres and five room 
house for $1.000) Goodwin & Laker, Palmetto 
St.. Fort Pierce, Fla, 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Approximately one hundred and forty 
acres of land, three-fourth mile river 
front, on Caloosahatchee river, high 
banks, excellent citrus fruit land, on op- 
posite bank from one of largest and best 
paying groves in Lee county; owner old; 
says sell at sacrifice price of $25 per acre, 
half cash, balance terms; only’ those 
meaning business need apply; curiosity 
seekers will not be given attention; only 
once in a generation is such bargain of- 
fered. Address Box 433, Fort Myers, Fla. 


NURSERY STOCK 
EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. 3ass Pecan Com-. 
pany, Lumberton, Miss. 
Citrus Trifoliata Seedlings: 10-12 
inches $10.00 per thousand; 12-18 inches 
$15.00 per thousand; 18-24 inches 
$20.00 per thousand. riffing Nur- 
series, Port Arthur, Texas. 


HUGE PROFITS FROM 
tell you how to accumulate a fortune 
by proper investments. Free publica- 
tion with authentic information and 
maps. Write Hasselquist & Borgert, 
710 Montana Bldg., Lewistown, Mon- 
tana, 


OIL.—We 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE EVERY DOLLAR COUNT! Buy 
your furniture here—pick from our 
complete stocks—be better satisfied. 
All goods marked in plain figures. We 
vay your transportation to and from 
Tompa and deliver your purchases free. 
HODGE & SHERMAN, Tampa, Fila. 

We Collect Accounts, Notes—Claims, 

anywhere in world. No charges unless 

we collect Mav's Collection Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. &-20—2t 

COME TO TAMPA AT OUR EXPENSE! 
We refund transportation to purchas- 
ers and pay freight. All goods marked 
in plain figures. You can save money 
here and be better satisfied. HODGH 
SHERMAN, Tampa, Fla. Nov. tf 
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Men, Money and Machinery are Working wonders on 


MAMMOTH GROVE 


Modern horticultural science is a predom- 
inating feature of the Mammoth Grove de- 
velopment. To nothing else than men, 
money and machinery, intelligently em- 
ployed by grove experts, can be attributed 
the remarkable progress recorded here in 
so short a time. 


Above is pictured as tar as the camera’s 
eye can see, a portion of the 1,500 acres 
planted w.thin the last twenty-one montis 
Below, a busy every-day scene, including a 
part of tlhe mechanical equipment which has 
helped to make such rapid development pos- 
sible, 


Mammoth Grove is Florida’s Pioneer Big 
Grove Development, the model after which 
many similar enterprises have since been 
patterned. Likewise, it is the furtherest ad- 
vanced in actual execution, with nearly one- 
third of the ultimate acreage of 4,600 al- 
ready improved. 


The number of grove units so far sold are 
about equally divided between Florida peo- 
ple and forward-looking northerners who 
recognize in the Mammoth Grove plan the 
logical method by which to acquire valuable 
citrus property without sacrificing present 
business interests. 


This too is your opportunity to secure the 
highest type of citrus property on the 
“Ridge” in a section of the “Scenic High- 
lands” where values are constantly on the 
increase. Mammoth Grove is in the heart 
of what is admitted the world’s most favored 
citrus growing country. 


Five acre units or larger may be obtained 
at a definite price payable in easy install- 
ments over first five year period of develop- 
ment. Producing groves at this age deliv- 
ered to purchasers or cooperative associa- 
tion which assumes continued supervision 
for non-resident owners. 


May we send you further details? Write for free booklet. 


Florida Highlands Citrus Corporation 
Lake Wales, Polk County, Florida 
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CITRUS TREES 
That Will GROW 


In our nurseries at Winter Haven, grove 
owners and prospective planters will find 
a magnificent stock of orange, grapefruit 
and other citrus trees. 


All the varieties suited to Florida grow- 
ing, in varying sizes, budded on rough lem- 
on and sour orange roots are now ready 
for shipment. 


A copy of SOUTHERN PLANTING 
FACTS will be of great assistance to the 
prospective planter. It tells our own ex- 
periences in growing citrus fruits; tells the 
varieties we found best adapted to Florida 
conditions, and puts at the service of the 
grove owner the experience gained in 
over a generation of citrus fruit culture. 
We will be glad to send you a copy on re- 
quest. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 


Belle Avenue 


Glen St. Mary Winter llaven 


Florida 
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Good Roads Are Greatest Ally of 
Florida’s Perfect Climate 


The best roads in America are in Florida. 

The best roads in Florida are in South 
Florida. 

The best roads in South Florida are in the 
Citrus Belt. 

The best roads in the Citrus Belt are As- 
phalt Block roads. 
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The pleasures of motoring and the needs of 


the citrus growers for the BEST ROADS OB- 
TAINABLE in hauling their products to pack- 
ing house and market, demand THE BEST in 
road making material. The universal verdict 
of scientific road makers, drivers of pleasure 
cars and the owners of trucks which must 
carry the citrus crop to market and supplies 
to the grove, is that ASPHALT BLOCK 
ROADS ARE THE BEST. 

Roadways in South Florida are now being 
constructed of Asphalt Block. 


ASPHALT BLOCKS 
—Are Manufactured in Units; LEasily 
Maintained. 
—Are Durable, Dense and Moisture Proof 
—Are Quiet and Smooth. 


Florida Asphalt Block Company 


Manufacturers of Tampa-Made Asphalt Blocks 
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Tarr Furniture Co. 


Incorporated 


Tampa, Fla. 


Distributors of 
“Certainteed” linoleums 


Domestic Science Fire- 
less Cookstoves 


Napanee Kitchen 
Cabinets 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


Furaiture Draperies 
Floor Coverings China 


Some People KNOW, and 
Some Just THINK They Know. 


Our Experts Know 


When you need a job ofjroofing or other 
sheet metal work, you want to KNOW that 
your contractor and his workmen KNOW 
their business. 

If you entrust your work to us, you may 
be satisfied that only experts who KNOW 
the sheet metal line will be placed on your 


job. 


We make a specialty of roofing and all 
sheet metal work. Ask for estimates on 
your job. 


E. J. Daniel Company 
Sheet Metal Contractors 
Successors to F. R. Berry Co. 


1008-10 Florida Ave. Phone No. 4465 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Garden Tractor 


Pods 

The tractor problem for the grove, gar- 
den and small farm has been solved by the 
Oldsmar Garden Tractor. 

Late improvements have added to the 
efficiency of this wenderful little tractor 
and make ‘t the ideal motive power for the 
grower who would combine minimum cost 
with maximum service. 

Lew initial cost, minimum cost of op- 
eration, upkeep reduced to the lowest point, 
make this the cheapest and most econom- 
ical tractor to buy. 

Write for Details 


Oldsmar Tractor Co. 


Manufacturers 
OLDSMAR, 


FLORIDA. 








For A Good 
Bloom 
Fertilize Your Bearing 


Trees in the Fall 


Spring 


Use the Gulf Tree Brands and you 
will get the largest crops. 


We have a field service free to the 
grower. 


Agents for the Hardie Spraying Mach- 
ine, 


The Gulf Fertilizer 
Company 


6th Floor, Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Tampa, Florida 
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Keep Your Eye on 


OLDSMAR 


This “Winter” 


Oil well drilling, strawberry planting on a 
larger scale than ever before; one man pre- 
paring land to put in fifty acres of toma- 
toes, 3 1-2 miles of new standard gauge rail- 
road being finished now to aid the Gulf 
Lumber & Power Co. to increase its output 
of lumber, real estate activity, and other in- 
dicat’ons all point to a bigger year for Olds- 
mar than ever before, yet this town had 
already made a record for rapid growth in 
the last four vears. 

Come and see Oldsmar for yourself. Re- 
member it is only a little more than four 
years old. Stop at the Wayside Inn, $3 a 
day, $18 per week, Amevican plan. Call at 
the offices of the Reolds Farms Co. in the 
Oldsmar Bank Building. and get the latest 
infovmation regarding important develop- 
ments. Oldsmar is 15 m'les west of Tam- 
pa, on the auto highway and Seaboard rail- 
road. 

COME AND SEE OLDSMAR NOW 


REOLDS FARMS CoO. 


CLDSMAR, FLA. 

















Henry Giddens 
Clothing ©. 


Aanounce a complete 
stock of Men’s Clothing 
Hats 
and Shoes of the better 


kind. 


and Furnishings, 


Henry Giddens 
Clothing ©. 


Tampa, Fla. 
The Clothing Corner Phone 2267 
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Home B 
of Florida 


You spend much time planning 
for your house—but how about the 
environment? 

You plant a palm today—and 
a shade tree—and perhaps some 
shrubs—anything that takes your 
fancy. 

The result is a hodge-podge, of 
course — just an indiscriminate 
planning of what-not, without 
carefully studied, comprehensive 
planning. 

Instead, why not consult us as 
you would your doctor or lawyer? 
The cost of properly prepared plans 
is nominal compared with the re- 
sults and the actual saving in time 
and material. 

Write us today regarding your problems 


and if vou do not have your copy of the 
Tropical Planting Book mention thatalso 


REASONER BROTHERS 
ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 
Department of Landscape Design 
Box 122 Oneco, Florida 


Make This Bank 
YOUR BANK 


We invite your account, 
and promise you person- 
al service. 


Citizens-American 
Bank & Trust Company 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
“The Big Bank at the Big Building.” 
Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $450,000 
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The Birds Have Their 
Homes 


“That Man Owns His Own Home!” 


In.agine the thrill of pride which 
would fill your being if you over- 
heard that remark and knew it was 
said about you. 

Wouldn’t you feel that you were a 
better citizen, a better neighbor, a 
better father and a better husband if 
you owned your own home and the 
land on which it stood? Wouldn’t 
the future look brighter? Wouldn’t 
you feel more secure in either sick- 
ness or unemployment if you knew 
that rent worries were a thing of the 
past? 

Be sure you build your home of 
the best lumber. We sell only THE 
BEST: 


Southern Lumber & 
Supply Co. 


Foot of Tyler Street. Tampa. 
Phones 3104 and 4458 














A Winter Home in 
Florida 


Before you decide where you will es- 
tablish your Florida Home see 


LAKELAND HIGHLANDS 


in the Hills of Polk County—famous 
for scenery—famous for citrus fruits. 
The returns from a ten-acre grove of 
grapefruit or oranges will sustain 
that home and yield a substantial in- 
come besides. 


Write for Booklet No. 12 giving all 
particulars. . 


W. F. Hallam & Co., Owners 


Box 400 
Lakeland, Fiorida 
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Frost Protection 


insures Crops 
Saves Money 
Eliminates Worry 


No argument is needed to convince the citrus grower of the need 
of protection against damage by frost. One night’s cold often 
destroys the result of a year of hard labor and the vast expendi- 
tures for fertilizer and spraying. 
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The grower whose grove is protected by THE OLDSMAR FROST 
PROTECTOR knows no such worry. He lights his heaters and 
goes to sleep with the consciousness that his trees are safe from 
injury. 


THE COST OF THIS FROST INSURANCE IS SMALL—THE 
PROTECTION IS POSITIVE 


Arrangements have been made whereby members of the Florida Citrus Exchange can 
purchase these heaters through the Exchange Supply Company. 


For detailed description and price, write 


OLDSMAR TRACTOR CO., Manufacturers 
OLDSMAR, FLORIDA | 
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NOW 


100 GALLON TANK WEIGHT 1,100 LBS 


This is a small, fast, powerful sprayer for 
growers with ten to twenty acres of trees. So 
economical and speedy, it is rapidly displacing 
hand spraying in small groves. A low-down, 
large wheel, short turn sprayer with all the ex- 
clusive “FRIEND” devices. 

White for the catalog, get the new low price 
and order at once. 


Bruce Motor Truck Co. 


Member Tampa Automobile 
Dealers Assn. 


1711 Franklin St. Phones 4515-4882 


Tampa, Florida 


Skinner Machinery Company 
B. C. Skinner, Manager 
Gulf Avenue Dunedin, Florida. 
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Clark “Cutaway” Tractor Harrow 


Description 


Clark “Cutaway Light Service 
Double Action Tractor Harrow. 
For Tractors delivering five or 
more draw bar horse power and for 
conditions not requiring a heavy 
service machine. ~The light service 
double action harrow is exception- 
ally strong—its weight and con- 
struction meet the requirements 
of the light tractor. Because of the 
different heights of drawbars used 
on the light tractors the light ser- 
vice tractor harrow is equipped 
with a hitch allowing a wide range 
of adjustment. Two levers are 
placed on the end of the stub pole 
where they can be conveniently 
reached by operator from the trac- 
tor seat Kach lever controls a set 
of front and rear gangs This is 
in iportant where short turns are 
necessary at ends of rows Gangs 

and quickly shifted while 
the tr ictor is in motion. Equipped 
with dust proof oil soaked hard- 
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Discs Pr.ce 
24 - $110.00 
20 ‘ . _ 148.00 
33 _-.. 175.00 


ao’ 225.00 
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STRONG, GOOD LOOKING 


ORANGE BOXES 


Made from tough, short leaf pine, practically free from heart, uniformly light in color, stand 
nailing without splitting. 


Citrus fruit packed in good looking packages sells for more money than fruit in rough, dark 
colored boxes. Oranges and Grapefruit shipped in our boxes carry well. The good looking 
packages attract buyers and command better prices. Dealing with us, you are assured of quali- 
ty, service and satisfaction. Your orders will have our careful attention. 


W. A. MBERRYDAY COMPANY 


PALATKA, FLORIDA 








5-Y ear Old Avocado Grove Yields 
Income of $1,700 Per Acre 


A single tree in California grove pro- 
duces crop which sold for $1,400.00 


These are some of the outstanding features which show the possibilities of avocado culture in 
Florida. 


TREES AS HARDY AS THE CRANGE OR GRAPEFRUIT 
QUICK TO RECOVER FROM INJURY AND WONDERFULLY PROLIFIC 


The hardy Mexican and Gautemalan types have proven quite as hardy as citrus trees, withstand 
equal or greater degree of cold and recover quickly from the effects of frost. 


STOCK READY FOR SHIPMENT 


We have several thousand fine young trees, budded to the most hardy and prolific varieties, now 
ready for transplanting to the grove. By proper selection of varieties, the grower may have fruit 
of this delicious type ripening practically every month in the year. 


AVOCADO AS A FOOD PRODUCT 
HIGH CONTENT OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL MATTER GIVES THIS 
FRUIT WONDERFUL NUTRITIVE VALUE—EASILY DIGESTED 

When the horticulturist or fruit grower begins the consideration of adding new lines to his plantings, his 
first thought, naturally, turns to the availab’lity of the prepcsed addition as a food product. 
Has it real food value? 

Is this value recognized? 
Has it been established by practical demonstration? 
Dees science bear out the claims made for it? 

These are some of the questions which the pioneers in any fruit industry ask themselves, and upon the 
answer depends their decision. If the answer is favorable, the fruit will be accepted and plantings will be 
made; if unfavorable, the new applicant for favor will be rejected. 

THE AVOCADO HAS PROVEN ITS WORTH 

As a food product of high nutritive value and ease of digestion, the avocado has proven its right to a 

place at the head of the list of food products. 


erage of 0.51 per cent for other fruits, 1 per cent 


Nutrition Division of the University of California for eggs, 1 ¢er cent for meats and one-half of one 








have cleariy proven that the avocado is very easily 
digested by the human system, and the digestion co- 
efficient fer the fat in this fruit was found to be 
practically equal to that of butter fat. 
PROTEIN—tThe average p:otein content of apples, 
pears, fresh prunes, melons, berries, oranges, grapes 
and bananas is 0.72 per cent. The protein content of 
avocadcs is ?.50 per cent, more than three and one- 
half times greater than the average for other fruits, 
fully evual to the protein in cooked cereals, greater 
than the protein content of cooked rice, and two and 
ore half tmes the protein content of potatoes. 
MINERAL MATTER—The mineral matter in the av- 
ocado is found to be 1.50 per cent, as against an av- 


per cent for cooked cereals. 

CALORIC VALUES—Measured in terms of calories 
the value of avocados as a food product again proves 
iis superiority over other foods. The number of cal- 
ories in an average help'ng (the amount ordinarily 
eaten at one meal) of Fuerte or Linda avocados, is 
given as 440. The only near competitor in caloric 
value is the ice cream sundae with 400 calories in 
the average helping. From this high po‘nt, the 
number of calories ranges downward, being 250 for 
the average helping of baked beans, 160 for milk, 
145 for boiled potatoes, 127 for bananas, 100 for 
cheese, 93 for canteloupes, 60 for blackberries, 90 
for eggs and 39 for watermelons. 


CONSUMER DEMAND OUTSTRIPS SUPPLY 








With its superiority as a food product thus clearly established, the demand for the avocado is certain to 
increase in much greater ratio than ‘t is possible to increase the production of this great and popular fruit. 
The grower who plants an avocado grove now is bound to reap the reward of high pricas. 

Let us give you complete details on the planting and care of young trees. 
CITRUS AND OTHER FRUIT TREES IN ABUNDANCE 

Our stock of citrus trees and other fruits adapted to Florida conditions is complete in every detail. Citrus 
trees on both sour orange and rough lemon stock in all Il nes and of all standard varieties. Peach and other 
fruit trees, grapes and other Florida fruits supplied on short notice in any quantities. 

Write for catalogue, price list and complete information on your nursery needs. 


THE THOMAS GUARANTEE STANDS BACK OF EVERY THOMAS TREE 


The C. E. Thomas Nurseries 


404 |-2 Zack St., 


Tampa, Florida 
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Brogdex Method 


The remarkable success of the Brog- 
dex Method in bringing “fruit to the 
consumer in as perfect condition as 
when it leaves the tree” has been such 
as to electrify the Florida Citrus Indus- 
try. 


The earlier tests with smal! quanti- 
ties of fruit, which were carried on by 
many citrus men promised much. The 
later pra@tical application of the Brog- 
dex Method has more than borne out 
the earlier promises. 


The actual shipping tests, the arriv- 
al in the markets of fresh, firm citrus 
fruits, which have maintained that same 
freshness and fullness long after other 
fruit not so treated has wrinkled and 
shriveled and lost its flavor, have fo- 
cused the attention not only of Florida 
but of the markets of the North upon 
the Brogdex Method which made these 
remarkable results possible. 


There is only one Brogdex Method, 
which was developed and is owned, 
controlled and operated by the under- 
signed. It is not simply a preparation 
but is a complete service operated to 
give the remarkable results which have 
startled the citrus world. 


After all, the real reason for any- 
thing which will improve the condition 
of iruit for sale in the consuming cen- 
‘ers is to create greater demand for 
and consumption of such fruit. The 
extraordinary success of the Brogdex 
Method has created a_ sensation in 
many markets second only to the sen- 
sation which our early announcements 
made in Florida. As a result many buy- 
ers are asking for fruit which has been 
handled by the Brogdex Method, others 
are outright in their demands for it in 
preference to all other fruit. These de- 
manas will grow as the tremendous ad- 
vantages to jobbers and retailers from 
fruit handled by the Brogdex Method 
become more widely known. 


These northern fruit handlers see 
the fruit after it has reached its desti- 
nations, they observe it from day to 
day while it is on sale to consumers. 
Fruit treated in various ways may look 
the same in Florida, but these practical 
men in the fruit trade are not going to 
be fooled by first appearances. We 
are confident of that, and likewise we 
are entirely sure they are going to con- 
tinue to demand fruit handled by the 
Brogdex Method in preference to any 
and all other fruit. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this belief. 


‘‘Fruit to the consumer in as perfect 


condttion as When it leaves the tree’’ 


Brogden, Ricketts & Haworth Co. 


Engineers - Chemists 


Winter Haven, Florida 


Pasa cel 


Hollingsworth Bldg.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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